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THE JOLLY ROVER. 
In TEN CHAPTERS.—CuHapP. V. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 

The fog lifted just as the fisherman, after row- 
ing about half a hour, entered the mouth of a 
large creek, and, leaving the Longcliff Hotel on a 
bluff at the right, landed the boys at a desolate- 
looking wharf. 

“Where do you live?” Stub inquired, with a 
look of much concern. 

“Here,” said the fisherman. 

Still the boys couldn’t see where. There were 
two buildings close upon the wharf; one, a large, 
weather-blackened and dilapidated shell; the 
other, a rude box covered with rough new boards. 

“This is my shebang ;” and the fisherman moved 
towards the box, which the boys now noticed had 
one small window and a door. They exchanged 
looks of doubt and despondency, which did not 
brighten when he pulled 
a latch-string out of a 
hole with a bent wire, 
threw open the door, and 
exposed the gloomy in- 
terior. 

There was a small 
cooking-stove in the cen- 
tre of the room. On one 
side were framed two 
rough bunks, one above 
the other. Two or three 
old coats and hats, a 
skillet and a skimmer, 
hung on nails in the wall. 
There were also a shelf 
with some scanty crock- 
ery onit, two barrels with 
a board across them, and 
a pair of stools. 

There was no fire in 
the stove, and the she- 
bang, as the fisherman 
called it, appeared ex- 
ceedingly dismal and 
comfortless. 

“Can’t we find better 
quarters in that old 
barn ?” said Stub, with 
a sarcastic grin at the 
larger building. 

“That aint no barn,” 
was the reply. ‘“That’s 
a fish- house; ruther 
played out now, but thousands of tons of codfish 
has been pickled there in its day. If ye don’t 
like what I’ve got to offer, ye’re welcome to look 
elsewhere.” . 

“T should smile!” said Stub. 

The fisherman built a fire in the stove, which 
dried the boys while he prepared breakfast. Then 
he told them all about his mode of life, and lis- 
tened favorably to Stub’s proposition that they 
should stay and fish for him during the absence 
of his “pardner,” who had lately gone home sick. 

Little did Arthur know that his Good Angel of 
the steamboat was at that moment landing with 
a boat-load of passengers in Longcliff Cove, and 
that she would be breakfasting comfortably at the 
hotel so near to him, whilst he, in his steaming 
clothes, was sipping the fisherman’s bad coffee and 
eating his fried fish and baked potatoes at the end 
of the board placed on two barrels for a table. 

Nor was he in the least aware of Stub’s secret 
thoughts regarding him; thoughts which would 
hardly have done credit to the Wild Young Wa- 
terman, or the Boy Ranger of the Brazos. 

“Blamed fool not to take up with that wom- 
an’s offer! I would if I had been in his place. 
And I almost wish he had!” 

For by industriously scratching that short- 
cropped, rough head of his, Stub had got at this 
reflection : 

“‘He’s out of money and will expect to share 
mine. I haint got enough for two, and I aint go- 
ing to pay Ais bills, nohow !” 

He would not for a moment consider the fact 
that he was responsible for at least a part of Ar- 
thur’s loss. 

These considerations did not come to him all at 
once, but were gradually developed in his mind as 
the two boys looked about the place during the 
day, and observed the fisherman’s way of life. 
That, it must be owned, did not suit very well Ar- 
thur’s romantic ideas, nor Stub’s notion of living 
without labor. 

“There may be fun fishing,” he said to himself; 








‘but when it comes to work, I’ll do something be- 
sides cleaning and handling great slippery cod and 
haddock. He won't catch me cooking his meals 
and washing his old dishes for him, neither!” 

Stub was careful, however, not to say anything 
like this to Arthur. In fact, his conclusion was 
reached and his final determination formed, when 
Arthur, that afternoon, worn out with excitement 
and want of sleep, had rolled into one of the 
bunks and spread a handkerchief over his face as 
a protection against the flies. 

Stub had talked of turning into the other bunk. 





















But he said he would pick up his things first, some 
of which were lying or hanging about the hut. 

His movements did not disturb Arthur, who fell 
into a dreamy sleep, from which he was awakened 
two hours later by a voice calling out,— 

‘““Where’s Job Buckhorn ?” 

As Arthur had heard the fisherman called by 
that name, he was quickly recalled from his dreams 
to the old fish-wharf and fly-haunted shanty. He 
started up, throwing the handkerchief from bis 
face and bumping his head against the bunk above, 
and saw a young man with a basket and fishing- 
rod standing before the door of the hut. 

“Where’s Job? Or can you tell me where he 
keeps his clams ?” this young man said to Arthur. 

Arthur remembered that the fisherman was also 
a dealer in clam-bait, and that he had last seen 
him going off in his dory to dig clams at low tide. 

“T don’t know,” he said, tumbling out of the 
bunk. ‘Maybe Stub does. Where’s Stub ?” 

Stub was nowhere to be seen. “He and Mr. 
Buckhorn must have gone off together. I guess 
I’ve been asleep,” said Arthur. 

Indeed, he must have. slept two or three hours, 
for the sun was sinking low over the creek and the 
mud-flats, which had been bare when he saw Job 
Buckhorn go off to them in his dory, were now 
covered by the rising tide. 

“There comes Job now!” said the young man 
with the fish-pole. 

Arthur looked and saw Buckhorn coming down 
from the hotel alone. The young man got his 
clam-bait and went off to join some girls who were 
waiting for him above the wharf. Then Arthur 
said to Buckhorn,— 

‘““Where’s Stub? Have you seen him ?” 

“Not lately,” said Job. “When I was diggin’ 
clams I noticed him goin’ towards the village.” 

“I suppose he has gone to get fish-hooks,” said 
Arthur; “he spoke of it. But what makes him 
so long ?” 





! less,” replied Job. “My ’commodations didn’t 





seem to suit him, and no wonder. I knew both of 
ye’d git off the notion of stoppin’ here and turnin’ 
fishermen. You seem less fitted for it than he does.” 

Stub’s prolonged and unaccountable absence 
troubled Arthur. Suddenly his pale face appeared 
at the door of the hut. “His bag! have you seen 
his bag?” he inquired of Job, who was busy pre- 
paring supper. 

“Now I think on’t,” said Job, skillet in hand, 
“he had somethin’ under his arm when I see him 
goin’ up the road. About the size of his grab- 
bag. I bet it was his grab-bag!” 
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“I’m sorry for the money,” said Job; “but I 
shouldn’t break my heart over him.” 

Arthur sobbed, like the child he was. To have 
been taken away from his home by that false 
friend, deceived, robbed and abandoned by him 
in this brutal way, seemed a wrong too great to 
bear. 

“If you’ve no place to go,” said Buckhorn,“ you 
can stop here for a while—till my pardner comes 
back, anyway—and do chores for your keep.” 

“I don’t see how I can ever get used to it,” re- 
plied Arthur, utterly homesick and desolate. 

As they sat at supper 
Arthur told something 





Arthur sank down on the side of the bunk look- 
ing sick. 

“He can’t have gi’n ye the slip, can he?” said 
Buckhorn, startled, putting down the skillet and 
looking earnestly at Arthur. “I didn’t think he 
was such a scalliwag as that!” 

Still Arthur could not speak. But he thought 
of many things which did not tend to revive his 
faith in Stub. 

“Though I didn’t like him very well,” Job con- 
tinued. “T’ll tell ye why. He aint a gentleman.” 

At another time it would have seemed odd to 
Arthur to see the roughly-clad, weather-browned 
fisherman, with his hairy bare arms and soiled 
hands, pause in his skillet-greasing to make a 
comment of this sort. 

Yet why not? For, notwithstanding his slouched 
hat, his muddy boots, and his ungrammatical 
speech, there was something of the “gentleman” 
in Job Buckhorn’s plain good manners and sim- 
ple kindness of heart; something which Stub had 
not, and would never have. 

“That’s why I didn’t like him,” Job added. 
“And that’s what has made me think all along 
that you’d kind o’ got into bad company.” 

This uneducated fisherman, then, viewed Ar- 
thur’s connection with Stub precisely as his Good 
Angel on the steamboat did. The wretched boy 
was beginning to be convinced. 

“T wouldn’t have believed it of him!” he burst 
forth, with passionate tears. “I stuck to him, 
when I ought to have left him, because he wanted 
me to. Only this morning! And now he has de- 
serted me!” 

“Mebby not, mebby not,” said Buckhorn, con- 
solingly, as he replaced his skillet on the stove. 

“Yes, he has; I know! He wouldn’t have 
taken his bag, if he hadn’t meant to go for good,” 
said Arthur. ‘He has all the money, and some 
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of his story. 

“The best thing you 
can do,” said Job, look- 
ing at him curiously, “is 
to gee about and put 
back home.” 


“T’ye no money,” said 
Arthur. 

“Now look here!” re- 
plied Buckhorn, shoving 
back his stool. “I’ve got 
to row up to the village 
in my dory. Come along 
with me; we may get 
track of that interesting 
chum of yours. If we 
can overhaul him, you 
shall have a part of your 
money back, or I'll make 
him squeal!” 

Nothing under the cir- 
cumstances could have 
pleased Arthur better 
than that. The tide was 
full when they stepped 
into the dory from the 
wharf and pushed off. 
The breeze had died 
away; there was not a 
ruffle of wind on the 
flood which spread out 
like a lake in coves and 
inlets, and burned with 
golden fire under the 
sunset sky. 

Pleasure - boats from 
the village and hotel were 
out, taking advantage of 
the cool evening and the 
full tide. Swifter than 

the swiftest, Job’s dory shot away, propelled by 
his powerful arms. 

Arthur sat in the stern, half-forgetting his 
troubles for the moment amidst the inspiring 
freshness and beauty of the scene. How clear and 
calm the creek! How exquisitely fair, reflecting 
all the colors of the clouds, the rosy-tinted horizon 
and the dark green shores! 

Suddenly he gave a start and an exclamation of 
surprise. A sail-boat that had come in from the 
sea was moving slowly before, with heavily droop- 
ing main-sail, and two men pushing with poles. 
On the stern was lettered the name, which made 
Arthur cry out,— 

“THE JoLLy Rover!” 

He had quite given up the idea that there was 
such a “yacht” in existence; and yet here it was, 
or its phantom, or its namesake, floating up the 
still creek, like an object in a dream. 

Was it possible, then, that any part of what 
“Lewis Thomas” had said about the yacht, and 
his friends aboard, could be true ? 

Glancing over his shoulder to see what had at- 
tracted Arthur’s attention, Job Buckhorn nodded 
to one of the men poling, and spoke to him as he 
rowed by. 

‘““How’s Dorr ?” 

“He’s gitt’n’ along,” said the man. ‘Less fever 
to-day.” 

After a few more questions and replies, the dorv 
passed ahead. Then Arthur asked, witha puzzled 
look, ‘““You know that sail-boat ?” 

“TI ought to,” said Job. “It belongs to my 
pardner. When he’s well, we keep it down in the 
cove, and take out fishing-parties in it, and sailing- 
parties, from the hotel.” 

Arthur’s puzzled expression expanded into an 
amused smile. 

“Do you know,” he said, “the sight of it just 
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of it is mine by right; that’s partly the reason of | took my breath away for a minute. That’s the 


it. I wouldn’t believe it now, if he hadn't acted 


been so mean.” 


name of the yacht the scamp I told you about was 


“] thought I noticed he was a-gittin’ a little res’- | so about that money, and shirked, and lied, and | promising to take us aboard of, when he borrowed 


| my money.” 
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“Look here!” said Job, a quick thought seeming 
to strike him. ‘Tell me more about the feller. 
Was he a ruther slight, shortish chap, with a sal- 
low complexion ?” 

“And a thin, sickly-looking beard on his lip,” 
added Arthur. 

“And jest a slight lisp ?” cried Job. 

“Yes, I remember his lisp!" exclaimed Arthur. 
“THis s’s were a little fuzzy, just a trifle thick.” 

“T know him!” laughed Job. “And a miser’ble 
little rascal he is!” 

“But—does he’—stammered Arthur—“does he 
know—is he a friend of—the owner of The Jolly 
Rorer?” 

“A friend!” echoed Job. “Dorr’s his own 
father! He has disowned him about forty or fifty 
times; and as often as he cuts up some fresh devil- 
try, he disowns him again.” 

“T see now what put it into his head to fool us 
with an imaginary yacht, and where he got the 
name,” said Arthur. 

“T can tell you of lots of his rogue’s tricks; he 
has been in jail four or five times. But we must 
look out for your other friend now,” said Job, 
glancing over his shoulder, and pulling towards 
one of the village piers. 

Landing there, they turned from the end of the 
wharf intoa street, where Job asked the first person 
they met if he had seen a boy with a carpet-bag 
pass that way. 

“A freckle-faced, snub-nosed boy, with a little, 
old, faded, brown bag ?” said the man. 

“That's the very feller!” replied Job. 

“That’s Stub!” exclaimed Arthur. 

“Ife was around town this afternoon,” said the 
man. “But IT saw him starting off up the road 
with his bag half an hour ago.” 

“He hasn’t got much the start of us, then!” 
cried Arthur, with ‘kindling excitement. “TI be- 
lieve I can catch him!” 

Two hours later, having followed Stub three or 
four miles out on the Landport road, and nearly 
overtaken him, thanks to a farmer who helped 
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times to look out for him, and I might have seen 
through him all the while, without any warning!” 

But he had followed that strange infatuation ; it 
had taken him from his home and brought him 
here. 

Could he ever return to his friends, after com- 
mitting such folly and wrong? Shame would pre- 
vent him from doing that; and the cruel injury 
he had done them would, he felt sure, forever bar 
the way of forgiveness and reconciliation. 

He remembered hearing his father say once, “If 
a boy of mine should take it into his silly head to 
run away, I’d let him go; you wouldn’t catch me 
coaxing him back.” True, this remark had been 
provoked by the conduct of some other boy, long 
before the good man believed his own son could 
ever be guilty of the same. But no doubt he had 
spoken as he felt. 

Bitter thoughts those! but they were wholesome 
to Arthur’s sick and wretched heart. He was fast 
getting rid of his false notions, and coming to him- 
self. 

The moon shone with still brightness, the stars 
twinkled faintly, one large, lustrous planet rose in 
the east. It was a cool, dewy night; a pale mist 
hung low over the sombre fields. So half an hour 
dragged by. Still Stub did not wake. 

“T can’t watch here till morning,” Arthur 
thought. “Andif I get to sleep, he may get away.” 

How to prevent that ? 

“Tf I could find his bag, I might hide it—put it 
under my head, so that he couldn’t get it without 
waking me up.” 

But the bag was already hidden; in the hay un- 
der Stub’s own head, probably. His hat, too, had 
been put out of sight. After puzzling his wits a 
minute or two over the situation, Arthur hit upon 
another device. 

He hauled out more hay from his side of the 
heap, and made a good place: for his head and 
shoulders. Then, seeing that the sleeper was not 
in the least disturbed by these movements, he pro- 
ceeded to carry out his plan. 





him over much of the way in his wagon, Arthur | 
—alone, tor he had left Job in the village—stopped, | 
in the moonlight, at a field of clover-cocks, beyond | 
which he could not trace the fugitive. 

Ife climbed the wall softly, and stepped with 
slow, cautious feet over the coarse stubble of the 
clover-lot. In the midst he came to a halt, and 
about him on all sides. Silence every- 
where; the white caps on the low, dark mounds 
gleamed faintly in the moon; not one, as he could 
see, had been removed. } 

Ifad he wrong in that 
brought him there? So sweet and comfortable a 
hed could be made out of one of those clover- 
heaps, that he half made up his mind to lie on one 
himself, if he could not find Stub. 

Ite moved onward a short distance, and return- 
ing by 


glanced 


been the suspicion 


a different course across the field, came 
near stumbling over something which lay like a 
log in his way, stretching out from the shadow of 
a hay-cock. : 

But it was not a log; it was much more like a 
leg. A leg indeed it was; an unmistakable hu- 
man leg, as Arthur saw, on drawing back, and 
stooping to examine it. 

The mate to it was drawn up near the body ona 
mat of hay, which had been pulled out of the side 
of the pile without much disturbing the cap. 
Close under the edge of this, half-shaded by it 
from the moon, was the freckled face, with inter- 
esting snub-nose and short-cropped hair, of Mas- 
ter Stub Culbert, fast asleep. 

For two nights his sleep had been broken; and 
he had not, like Arthur, enjoyed the refreshment 
of a nap that afternoon. Hence the heaviness of 
slumber into which he must have fallen immedi- 
ately on creeping into his bed of clover-hay. Not 
even the sound of feet walking about him, and al- 
most over him, had given him so much as a start. 

Arthur bimself had had a start, which was much 
like a fright, on discovering the mysterious leg. 
Ile waited to regain his breath, and to collect his 
thoughts, before making another move. There he 
stood, uncertain, timid, awe-struck, gazing down 
on the heavily-breathing form, so unconscious of 
his presence. 

Now that Arthur had caught the miserable 
traitor, he did not know what to do with him. 

There is something sacred in the sleep even of a 
bad man, it stretches him out so helpless, at the 
mercy of his foes. How can any one take advan- 
tage of that perfect trust, to do an evil deed ? 

“T might put my hand in his pocket and help 
myself to his money,” thought Arthur, half- 
tempted to simplify his business with Stub in that 
way. “He never would know it until he woke up, 
when I might be miles away.” 

But to recover even his own money by such 
means seemed to him so much like stealing that 





he could not do it. It was almost as hard for him 
to make up his mind to waken the traitor, and 
have his settlement with him then and there. 

“I shall have a big row with him, I know,” 
thought he. “I'd rather it should be by daylight. 
I wish Buckhorn was here !” 

He pulled some hay out of the other side of the 
heap, and sat down on it, to wait and think. 

He thought of many things; at one of which he 
wondered greatly, watching there by moonlight in 
the solitary field, beside his sleeping comrade. 

“How could he get such an influence over me 
he asked himself, regarding Stub with his newly- 
opened eyes, and knowing him now for the cow- 
ardly braggart he was. “How could T ever be- 
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Taking a fish-line from his pocket, he unwound 
the end of it, which he passed carefully under the 
outstretched leg. This was hardly accomplished, 


| when Stub gave a little kick, with a muttered ex- 
| clamation,— 


“Give me that life-preserver !” 

‘These words were distinct enough; the rest died 
away in a murmur. 

“He is dreaming of the shipwreck,” Arthur 
thought, laughing nervously. 

The kick and the outcry had given him a thrill 
of apprehension. But now the sleeper lay quite 
still again. The line was under his leg. Arthur 
drew it cautiously along, took a turn over the an- 
kle, and secured the noose with a good slip-knot, 
without further mishap. 

Then, paying out two or three yards more of 
the line, he made the remainder fast to his own 
wrist. Having thus tied himself and his bedfellow 
together, he gave a last look at him, scattered 
some hay over the loose coil on the ground, and 
finally crept into his own prepared nest. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE SILVER CRESCENT. 

“But how came a whole village with stores and 
mills and houses to go to ruin at once?” asked 
Mary Somers, as she gazed from the hill-top into 
what seemed a valley of desolation that lay be- 
fore her. 

“There are many stories connected with this 
ruin,” replied dear Mother Wagstaff, at whose 
farm-house the little party of girls now with her 
was passing the summer. 

“When the railroad came through the Centre, 
the shops and mills went there, too; and after a 
while the people and the houses followed them. 
The old church wasn’t worth moving. 

“I went to school in a building that stood on 
those timber posts that you see standing out of 
the ground, just at the left of the old church. We 
used to wade knee-deep through the snow to get 
to the school-house, and thaw our frozen hands 
over the old box-stove, and warm our lunches 
there at the noon-spell. How the wind blew up 
under that open foundation! But we enjoyed school 
for all that. 

“The two ‘head girls’ were Eliza Bond and 
Katherine Noble, daughters of the Squire who 
lives in the great house you saw, and of a smart, 
forehanded farmer. They were rivals in every- 
thing—from the head place in the class, to their 
dress; and as they grew older, in the attentions 
of the village beaux. 

‘“*A fine farm, which a city gentleman had im- 
proved and stocked and built a grand house on, 
and then got tired of, was to be sold at auction. 
The Squire and the farmer both bid for it, and the 
farmer succeeded in getting it. He was obliged, 
however, to place a small mortgage on the farm. 
He wanted the land. 

“Eliza cried a week, and declared she would 
never stay in town to see Kate Noble strutting 
round those walks, and picking flowers in that 
greenhouse ! 

“She did stay in town, however, but she grati- 


lieve in him so, when I was warned a hundred | fied her ill-feeling by remarking, within Kate’s 





hearing, that ‘anybody could live in a fine house 
till the mortgage on it came due.’ 

“As Kate was the most amiable girl, she always 
had the sympathy of the other scholars when 
such ill-natured remarks were made. 

“In those days medals were used as marks 
of merit, and the scholar who kept the head of 
her class for a week, wore one round her neck all 
the next week. Eliza gained this distinction often- 
er than any one else; but she never cared for los- 
ing it unless Kate won it. 

“On one of these occasions, finding no cause 
for a quarrel, she had a crescent cut roughly out 
of tin and hung it from her neck by a blue ribbon, 
and strutted about so proudly as to make every 
scholar laugh; and then she looked at Kate and 
rattled the poor imitation till the ridicule took all 
her pleasure away in having gained the medal. 

“Their last examination day came; and the 
Judge, and the Governor, and three ministers, 
and two doctors, and some fine ladies from Boston 
were there,—the latter in great leghorn hats and 
red crépe shawls. Boston folks rarely came up 
here then. 

“The school-house was trimmed with green 
boughs and red and yellow flannel roses, and the 
prizes for the four classes dangled from the fes- 
toons. 

“The ‘first girl’s’ prize was areal silver cres- 
cent; and we all examined it as it hung by its blue 
ribbon from its green bough. 

After the head boy had received a fine magnify- 
ing glass, presented in a nice little speech, the mas- 
ter put up his hand for the silver crescent, when 
lo! it was gone! 

“With great confusion he said it was to be given 
to Miss Kate Noble, and that it would no doubt 
be found; that it must have been caught off by 
some shawl or scarf. 

“There was a great shaking of dresses and 
shawls, and the boys made a search among the 
boughs and on the floor; but in vain. 

“When Kate’s name was mentioned, the boys 
began to stamp with their well-greased cowhide 
boots, and the girls to clap their hands. But the 
master put a stop to that, saying that we must al- 
ways remember that when one gained a victory, 
others were disappointed. 

“The poor young master did not go to the 
judge’s to dine, as he had been invited to do, 
with all the grandees, including the ladies from 
Boston. He stayed at the school-house to hunt 
for the crescent. He might as well have gone, 
however, for it was not found. 

“While some of the big boys were still down on 
the well-sanded floor looking fer it, a simple fel- 
low, who came to school from the poor-house, 
stared at them with open mouth. 

“Well, Dickey,’ said the master, playfully, 
‘what do you know about this medal ? 

‘*«T hope it aint buried under the school-house!’ 
cried Dickey. 

“The boys laughed, and one said, ‘What put 
that into your head, Dickey ? 

“<T heerd a hoss kickin’ outside in meetin’-time,’ 
replied Dickey, ‘and went out to see what ailded 
him. I see a tall gal, all rigged up in white, a 
a-crawlin’ out from under the school-huss, and 
when that ar was lost, I thought mebbe she’d been 
a-buryin’ on’t down there.’ 

“Why, Dickey, a tall girl couldn’t stand up 
under there,’ the master said. 

“TJ didn’t say I see her a-standin’ up. I see her 
a-crawlin’ out!’ said Dickey, shrewdly. 

“<«Oh yes, and you saw Granny Clift walking 
about the poor-house after she was buried,’ said 
one of the boys. ‘That was another of your ghosts, 
Dickey Crump.’ 

“The lost crescent was a seven days’ wonder, 
and then whooping-cough and measles came and 
gave folks something else to talk about. 

“Eliza went off to New York to a grand school, 
and stayed two years. Then she came home, 
knowing a great many foreign tongues, and music, 
and embroidery, and everything that rich men’s 
children learned then. She found Kate already 
married and owning the beautiful place her father 
had left her. 

‘Eliza married the old judge’s son, and lived in 
the great house you saw under the horse-chest- 
nuts. 

“These two women had gained more sense now, 
and the old feud seemed to die out, although they 
were never intimate. But after some years the 
scarlet fever broke out among the children, and 
almost every mother was afraid to help a neigh- 
bor lest she might carry home the infection. 

“In the midst of it, Kate Noble—that was—sent 
her boys off to her mother-in-law, and went up to 
Eliza’s and watched night after night with her 
sick boys. 

“Sam Drake, a poor old drunken infidel, who 
used to spend his whole time in bar-rooms, drink- 
ing and reviling all who were good, said at that 
time, ‘If all Christians were like Mrs. Kate Ray- 
mond, I’d be a Christian, too. But as they aint, 
I won’t jine ’em, and they needn’t ask me to!’ 

So matters went on till this village had been all 
moved off, excepting the school-house, and the 
others that were not worth moving. But years 
after, the school-house was sold to an Irishman, 
for a great pig-sty, and the moving of it was the 
signal for the boys to congregate—as any stir of 
that kind always is. 

“They jumped over the desks, and hunted for 
their fathers’ and grandfathers’ initials, and 
guessed who cut the flags and the ships on the 





doors and window-sills. 


“Then they went under the building, which you 
see stood quite high from the ground behind, and 
kicked round among the old papers, and boxes, 
and tin-pail covers that, according to a careless 
custom, had been allowed to accumulate there in 
the old days. 

“Finally a black boy, who always followed the 
others, shouted, ‘I’ve found a rale pretty piece o’ 
tin!’ And he held up the crescent, which was 
lost before the most of them were born. 

“The other boys did not think it worth taking 
from him, and he carried it to the post-office, and 
showed it to some one there who said it was real 
silver; and he found an inscription onit which he 
made out to be, ‘May 4th, 1840.’ 

“That, of course, set people talking, and started 
up the old surmises again. The boy sold it for 
fifty cents, and it went round the village. 

“Dickey Crump, who was a life-long resident 
of the poor-house, got hold of it, and said, ‘I 
knowed it was down there. I see a tall girl come 
out under there a-holdin’ her white gown all round 
her to keep it clean, and I told two big boys, and 
they said if I did see her, they could bet who it 
was, but they darsn’t say! That are’s long ago.’ 

‘* ‘Who was it ? some lady asked him. 

“*T won’t tell,’ said Dickey. ‘If I did, p’raps 
I’d git ’scluded from the poor-house.’ 

‘“‘Eliza’s husband was a member of the General 
Court; and he’d just got home with company 
from Boston. They were having a grand dinner 
one day, when one of Eliza’s boys came rushirg 
in, and not noticing the company, cried,— 

«Say, mamma, are you a thief? 

“The child’s ardor in defence of his mother 
brought a peal of laughter from the guests. Lit- 
tle Roy still pulled at her sleeve, and cried, ‘Say, 
mamma, say ? 

‘No, my dear,’ Eliza said, ‘Iam as honest as 
the day.’ 

“You didn’t steal a silver medai and hide it 
under an old rickety school-house that’s a pig-pen 
now, did you, mamma ?’ 

“Nonsense, Roy,’ said the mother, looking 
very pale. 

“Well, I don’t want any dinner. I’m going up 
street to lick the boy that said that!’ shouted the 
angry child. 

“Eliza excused herself, and led the excited boy 
from the room. ‘Now, Roy, dear,’ she said, ‘cat ; 
your dinner quictly with your brothers, and then 
go and tell that boy if he ever says that again, 
your papa will see to him!’ 

“The poor child swallowed a piece of pie almost 
whole, and then ran off to carry this threat to his 
little tormentor.” 

“Of course, then, she did not do it, Mrs. Wag- 
staff,” said one of the old lady’s listeners. 

“She certainly did do it, my dear; and long 
after her husband had secured and destroyed the 
medal, she confessed it to Kate, who was watch- 
ing with her during an alarming illness. 

“She said that by stealing a look at the teacher’s 
mark-book, she knew that Kate was the medal 
scholar, and to save her wounded pride she had 
slipped the crescent from its place and hidden it 
among the rubbish which was never cleared out. 

“The secret would have slept safely with Kate, 
who was a noble woman, but the nurse, who was 
in the next room, heard it all, and gave wings to 
the story. 

“Again the children at school taunted Eliza’s 
boys, and said, ‘Didn’t we tell you so?” 

“One day her oldest boy, a splendid fellow of 
twelve years, came home, half in grief and half in 
anger, saying, ‘Mamma, we shall never be done 
hearing about that medal. That big Whately boy 
owes me a grudge. He got some tin-foil off of 
some tobacco to-day, and cut a crescent out of it, 
and pinned it to my back. 

“<*T saw all the boys laughing, but I didn’t 
know what it was about, till Dan Clay came up 
to me and took it off, and said it was a mean thing 
to do, and that he’d stand by me. Iran home 
without leave, and on my way met old simple 
Dickey from the poor-house, and he began telling 
me how he saw a handsome young lady crawling 
from under the school-house seventeen years ago, 
and then this crescent was missed. 

“‘T threw a stone at him, and told him I'd 
break his head if he ever said “Crescent” in this 
town again. Now, mamma, I’ll never enter that 
school-house again, and if papa tries to force me 
to, I’ll run off to sea and never come home again.’ 
And the poor boy buried his face in his hands and 
burst into tears. 

“‘Eliza’s husband soon sold the place, and the 
family went West; but I’m glad to tell you that 
Eliza had grown a wiser and kinder woman long 
before the punishment of that early wrong came 
to her. 

“This is rather a sad story; but there are a 
great many pleasant ones recalled by the sight of 
these old gardens and cellars. Perhaps some 
evening I’ll tell you one that you'll like better to 
hear.” 
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A Cunnine Doc.—A writer in Chambers’s Jour- 
nal mentions a remarkable instance of cunning in 
adog. He had the habit of rushing out and at- 
tacking passing vehicles, and his master, thinking 
to cure him, attached a small piece of wood by 
chain to his collar. 

This answered admirably ; for no sooner did the 
dog start in pursuit of anything than the clog not 
only checked his speed, but generally rolled him 
over. Doggie was evidently puzzled, and reflected 








upon the position, and if he did not possess rea- 
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soning powers, he certainly showed something 
very like them, for he quickly overcame the diffi- 
culty, and to the surprise of all, was soon at his 
old work, nearly as bad as ever. 

And this is how he managed. No longer did he 
attempt to drag the clog on the ground and allow 
it to check and upset him; but before starting he 
caught it up in his mouth, ran before the passing 
horse, dropped it, and commenced the attack ; and 
when distanced, would again seize the clog in his 
mouth, and resume his position ahead, and thus 
became as great a pest as ever. Even on his ordi- 
nary travels about he is now seen carrying his 
clog in his mouth, instead of letting it drag on the 
ground between his legs. 
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For the Companion. 


HOW WE WERE ROBBED. 


During our tour and camping-out experience in the 
summer of 1881 at Lake Tshistagama, a case of pilfer- 
ing occurred in our camp which disturbed and surprised 
us. Lake Tshistagama lies sixty or seventy miles to 
the northeast of Lake St. John, at the head-waters of 
the far-famed Saguenay. 

A large river called the Perilonica—about the size of 
the Mohawk—connects the lake with Lake St. John. 
Round about it the country is an unbroken wilderness 
of fir and spruce woods, blueberry mountains and car- 
ibou “barrens.” E 

In the river and large brooks flowing into the lake 
we caught a fine variety of trout which our Indian 
guide Otelne called tuladi. Bears are rather numer- 
ous, as also the loup cervier ; and caribou deer can be 
counted on with certainty by any good hunter, or by a 
party employing such as a guide. Our party got three 
—all we needed—and did no very great amount of hunt- 
ing. One of them, oddly enough, was caught by the leg 
in one of our bear traps! 

It was while on a jaunt to what our guides named the 
“big barren”—the day before getting our first deer— 
that the incident of my story occurred. 

These caribou barrens are curious, bare tracts, cov- 
ered with small round stones and bowlders. Nothing 
grows on them except moss and bunches of yellow, 
wiry grass; yet the caribou—which is a variety of rein- 
deer—seems to find agreeable pasture here, though our 
guides held that the herds keep to the barrens for greater 
security, being able thereon to see wolves or hunters a 
long way off. 

Our camp—a very unpretentious affair of poles and 
fir thatch—was located on the north shore of the lake. 
This was our headquarters. Here we had our kit, con- 
sisting of kettle, fry-pan, copper tea-kettle, tin ware, 
etc.; also a stock of sugar, salt hard-bread and other 
stores. 

-From camp to the big barren it was twelve or fifteen 
miles; and as we watched for the deer at dawn and by 
moonlight, we were necessarily gone over night. We 
had no fear of anything being stolen. So far as we 
knew, there was not another party of hunters or any 
Indians on the lake, or within eighty or ninety miles of 
it. 

On our return, therefore, to camp, late the following 
afternoon, we were very disagreeably surprised to find 
the most of our kit missing. Stein, one of our party, 
and the Canadian guide, Nugent, were a few minutes in 
advance of the rest. 

“Somebody’s been through our camp!” was the ex- 
clamation with which they greeted us. ‘The big fry- 
pan’s gone, and the kettle and the copper tea-kettle.”” 

Further examination showed that a double-barrelled 
shot gun, two overcoats, several blankets and rubber 
blankets and two otter skins were missing; also a lot of 
tin plates and dippers and even five or six tea-spoons 
and forks! 

‘“Well, this is rascally business!’’ exclaimed ‘Rike”’ 
—another member of our jolly party. ‘“We’re about 
cleaned out! I wonder the thieves left anything at all!” 
pointing to a camp axe sticking in a log. 

“Tt was some thievin’ Ingin,’”’ said Nugent; ‘“‘and he 
stole all he could lug off.” 

Our stock of sugar and other dry groceries had been 
put in a bag and hung on the limb of a dry spruce by 
the camp to keep them from the ants. These were in 
sight. The bag hung there untouched. We wondered 
a little at this, particularly as there were three or four 
plugs of tobacco, belonging to the guides, stowed away 
in it. 

“An Indian would not have left those!” said Harold. 

“Not if he knew they were there,” Nugent admitted ; 
and Otelne shook his head with a grin. 

A very fine buck-handled knife, which ‘‘Mose’’—an- 
other member of the party—had left sticking in the 
spruce trunk, up six or seven feet, still stuck there. 
That the thief should leave that fine knife and yet carry 
off an old rusty otter trap, was another of the odd feat- 
ures of the case. Nugent explained that the rascal had 
probably made a quick raid and had not stopped to look 
round much. 

We found it rather difficult to get up a meal that 
evening, and we missed very much our big, long-handled 
fry-pan for cooking caribou steaks. That a sneak-thief 
should be prowling about us there was very provoking. 

The next morning, as we were bathing at the lake 
shore, the Indian guide, Otelne, saw some ducks amongst 
the reeds, a few hundred yards along the beach, and 
went after them with a gun. The ducks escaped; but 
as he was walking through the grass and reeds, he came 
to a little mound of fresh mud, and on kicking into it, 

out rolled the copper teakettle! 

With that he raised a shout, and we all ran to him. 

Tn the mud and all along the miry shore, there were 

tracks—not those of a man, or a moccasined Indian, 

but of some animal. 
larger than the palm of one’s hand. 


cajou !” 
“Him de tief!” cried Otelne. 
teal tings; hide ’um.” 


Nugent said that he knew a carcajou was cunning as 
Satan himself, but he had never heard of one’s stealing 


a whole outfit before. 


Upon this we commenced searching, and before eight 


o’clock, Rike found the fry-pan under a heap of dry 
leaves, back twelve or fifteen rods from the camp. 
Otelne found the iron kettle at about the same time, in 


The footprints were as large or 
At sight of these, 
Otelne exclaimed, “‘ Quequeehach /” and Nugent, “Car- 


“Quequeehach, him 
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tin plates was found buried in the sand down by the | 


water. 
That afternoon we continued the search, and Harold 
found the overcoats and blankets together, in a low 
thicket of scrub-firs. These were near a quarter of a 
mile from the camp. 

But we searched in vain for the otter-trap and the 
shot-gun. These and several other articles we never 
found. The mischievous brute had torn one of the 
coats and chewed it as if done in mere spite. It had 
shown its malice, too, in other ways less pleasant, 
which our boy readers may get some old trapper to ex- 
plain to them. 

The only reason why it had not carried off the camp 
axe was because it was stuck too tightly in the log for 
the beast to pull it out. Mose and Harold took turns 
cutting wood, and each, when through his job, would 
stick the axe into the log with all his might, to bother 
the other to pull it out. The handle was dinted and 
scarred by the animal’s teeth where it had tugged at it. 
How long the creature was about this precious job, 
we, of course, could only guess; all night, probably. 
But though provoking, we could but laugh at the brute’s 
ingenuity. 

Nugent and the Indian were much incensed; Otelne’s 
eyes shone. ‘Him 
come back to-night,” 








On June 15th, after a storm, Capt. Downs, with a trap 
of his own invention, caught one thousand ‘feet,’ and 
between the [5th of July and April his aggregate catch 
was nineteen thousand. 

—__—<@»—— 
For the Companion. 


VICTOR HUGO. 
By James Parton. 

It was in 1822, nearly sixty years ago, that a little vol- 
ume of poems, entitled ‘Odes et Ballades,”’ by Victor 
Hugo, appeared in Paris. It excited a tempest of con- 
troversy, which caused it to sell with a rapidity that 
was extremely convenient to the young poet; for he 
was deeply in love with a young lady who had been his 
playmate in childhood. 

His volume was published in June. In October the 
poet was married. In December he gave the public a 
second edition, with a firm but modest preface, in 
which he defended himself and his work against attacks. 

This edition was followed by other editions, with new 
and longer prefaces; and, from that time to this, these 
Odes and Ballads have been reprinted every two or 
three years. The edition now lying before me is dated 
1875, and there has been another published since. 

It is not usual for 











said he. “Catch ’um.” 
Nugent and he were 
both agreed that the 
quequeehach would 
come again. Accord- 
ingly they set their 
three bear-traps and 
dead-“fall”’ in differ- 
ent spots near the 
camp; and we all 
went off at dusk, and 
camped a mile or 
more farther along 
the shore. 

Long before the 
most of us were 
awake next morning, 
Otelne was astir and 
had gone to look after 
the quequeehach. We 
saw nothing of him 
till just as Nugent 
was getting break- 
fast,when he came in, 
and sure enough, he 
had caught the little 
brute. 

“Me got ’um!’’ he 
called out, in grim 
Indian glee. He was 
dragging the animal 
by its hind legs. 

The creature was 
as large as a pretty 
good-sized dog, but 
had very short, stout 
legs and a rather 
bushy tail. It was 
somewhat shaggy, 
and mainly black, but 
had a white spot at 
its throat, and along each side, a stripe of mixed white 
and black hair, giving it a grayish, pepper-and-salt 
aspect. 

It had formidably large claws and teeth, but rather 
blunt, and altogether looked to have been an ugly cus- 
tomer. We had no doubt that it was a true carcajou, or 
wolverine. 

It had got in one of the bear-traps, Otelne said; but 
he finally overtook and despatched it, nigh upon a mile 
from the camp—to which distance it had carried the 
trap, weighing fully fifty pounds, on its right fore-foot. 
Very graphically the Indian described the catching of 
the animal. 

“Him quequeehach, take up trap in him mouf, then 
go hop, hop, hop on onny tree leg. Then him stop, 
rest leetle, small spell, then take up trap in mouf agin 
and go hop, hop on tree leg agin.” 

But when Otelne fired, the beast turned and came 
“hop, hop, hop” at him, growling and snarling. It re- 
quired his second barrel, at short range, to stop it. 

We brought home the hide as a trophy of our Tshista- 
gama expedition and a memento of a very extraordinary 
case of animal pilfering. 
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DELAY OF JUDGMENT. 


God’s ways seem dark, but, soon or late, 
They touch the shining hills of day; 
e evil cannot brook delay, 
The good can well afford to wait. 
JOHN G, WHITTIER, 


——-- -— - +> —_———__—__ 
AN EEL POND. 


The greatest eel pond in the country is on the farm of 
Mr. Wells, of Riverhead, Long Island. 

The pond covers five acres. Two years ago Mr. 
Wells put into the pond two thousand dozen eels, with 
no intention of disturbing them for five years. They 
have increased wonderfully, millions being in the pond, 
and it is thought that there will be quadrillions before 
Mr. Wells gets ready to market them, and that he hasa 
fortune in them. 

The eels are fed regularly every three days on what 
is known as “horse feet,’ a sea product, with meat in- 
side a shell which takes the shape of a horse’s hoof, and 
it is doubtless from that that it derives the name. The 
eels seem to know that they are to be fed, for when Mr. 
Wells beats upon the side of his wagon with the butt 
end of his whip, they swarm towards him. 


— — 


numerous eels to the of the shell. 





is thought, still larger ones. 


impossible to furnish so many, but the number does 


not begin to detail the extent of the catch. 


Millions of them are annually fed to swine and poul- 








a hole covered over with dirt and sticks. One of the 





Any other person may beat and bang for hours with- 
out causing the slightest commotion among them. Hun- 
dreds of people go to see them fed. Mr. Wells, to sat- 
isfy the visitors’ curiosity, will hold a horse foot in the 
water for a minute or two, and then withdraw it with 


The largest eel ever taken from the pond in this way 
weighed five and three-quarter pounds, but there are, it 
They consume seven hun- 
dred and fifty horse feet in three days. It would seem 


poetry to excite 
angry controversy. 
Why, then, should 
this volume have so 
inflamed the passions 
of men? ‘To answer 
that question, I must 
tell you who this poet 
was, and how he had 
lived. No poet of 
modern times has 
had so romantic a 
history. 

His Parents. 

His father was 
Count Joseph Leo- 
pold Sigisbert Hugo, 
one of Napoleon’s 
most active and in- 
telligent officers. 
While serving in La 
Vendée he fell in 
love with and mar- 
ried an armorer’s 
daughter, who was a 
devoted royalist; her 
name Sophie Tré- 
buchet. Three sons 
were the fruit of this 
marriage,allof whom 
were distinguished in 
literature, although 
Victor is the only 
one whose fame has 
reached foreign coun- 
tries. 

In this poet, then, 
was mingled the 
blood and spirit of 
both the partics 
which then divided 
France. General 
IIugo had been first a Republican, and then a soldier 
of the empire; his wife never ceased to cherish in her 
heart the warmest devotion to the old line of kings. 
The poet was born, as he tells us in one of his early 
poems, at the ancient city of Besangon. Like many 
other men who have enjoyed a vigorous old age, he was 
born extremely feeble; an infant, he says, without 
color, without voice, given up by every one but his 
mother. No one exected him to live through the day, 
and nothing saved him except what he calls the ‘‘ob- 
stinacy”’ of his mother, who lavished upon this fragile 
child a double portion of a mother’s tenderness. 
When he was six weeks old, his father was ordered 
to the island of Elba. During the remainder of Napo- 
leon’s reign, the mother and her boys had no perma- 
nent resting-place. Part of the time the father held a 
command in Naples under King Joseph. 
When the latter changed the crown of Naples for 
that of Spain, General Hugo left Italy also, and his 
family passed two years in Paris. It was at this time 
that the boy saw Napoleon, an event which makes the 
subject of one of his most pleasing poems. 





Early Impressions. 

He was then seven years old, and he merely saw the 
emperor pass. He stole away from his mother in order 
to get a look at the man of whom he had heard so much, 
and he tells us what it was in the emperor that struck 
his boyish mind. It was not, he says, the enthusiasm 
of the people, nor the splendor of his escort, nor even 
the battered old hat that he wore, ‘“‘more beautiful than 
a diadem,”’ nor even the old grenadiers of his guard, nor 
the ten vassal princes who followed him, It was none 
of these things that moved the boy. 
‘What struck me,” he says, “and remained graven 
upon my memory, was to see, amid all those pomps 
and splendors, this Sovereign Man passing on silent 
and grave, like a god of bronze.” 
In the evening of the same day, when his father came 
home, Victor asked him why Napoleon looked so. The 
general made no reply. But the next day the child 
returned to the charge, and besought an explanation. 
The father gave a long discourse, comparing Napoleon 
to the still depths of the ocean, to the motionless roots 
of the mighty oak, to the silent, fruitful earth. In his 


mother. The garden was large, well-shaded, mysteri- 
ous, closed in by high walls from curious eyes, sown 
with flowers, full of humming noises. 

“The priest, nourished upon Tacitus and Homer, was 
a gentle and good old man. My mother—was my 
mother! So I grew up under this triple ray.” 

And then he goes on to tell how at last his mother 
began to think it was time for the boy to go to school, 
and how a learned doctor, with narrow forehead and 
solemn countenance, came to talk to his mother about 
it, and was very positive that the boy ought not to waste 
his time any longer under the tutelage of those three. 
When the doctor was gone, the poor mother was sad 
and thoughtful; but at last the garden carried the day. 
The poet represents the garden arguing the case with 
the mother, and advising her to leave her child to grow 
up under its influence. 
child remained. 
Doubtless the garden had the best of the argument; 
for there was everything in the old convent and the 
grounds adjacent which could nourish a Victory Hugo 
ten years of age. 


The mother yiclded and the 


Finds the Bible. 
But, one day, when he and his brothers were in the 
garret of the convent, they saw upon the top of a cup- 
board a huge black book, far above their reach. They 
managed to climb up in some way, and get it down. It 
proved to be a large old Bible, full of pictures, and as 
they opened its leaves they knew from the odor of in- 
cense which came from them that the book had for- 
merly been used in the services of the chapel. It was 
not common in French families for the children to have 
access to a Bible, and to these three boys the book was 
a treasure all new. 
“From the first word,” the poet relates, “it appeared 
to us so lovely that, forgetting to play, we three gath- 
ered about it on our Knees, and set ourselves to read. 
We read all the morning about Joseph, Ruth, and Boaz, 
the Good Samaritan, and, more and more charmed, we 
read it again in the evening.” 
Oh yes, the old garden was in the right. The boy 
was richly nourished, until the father summoned them 
away to join him in Spain, where he held an important 
command under the same King Joseph, and there they 
remained until the fall of Napoleon drew them all back 
to Paris again. 
A great calamity now fell upon this household. Gen. 
Hugo, like most of the old soldiers of the Empire, ad- 
hered to the dethroned and exiled emperor, while his 
Vendean wife was more warmly attached than ever to 
the restored Bourbons. This difference ended at last 
in their separation. 
The father, designing to make soldiers of his boys, 
placed them at a great and famous school in Paris, and 
assumed the entire direction of their lives. Victor, 
however, showed such a decided preference for literary 
life, that his father at length ceased to oppose his will, 
and the lad gave himself wholly up to poetry. 
It is a custom for the French Academy to offer ocea- 
sionally a prize for the best poem on a given subject. 
The subject proposed for 1817 was “The Advantages of 
Study.” Victor Hugo was then fifteen years of age. 
He wrote a poem for the prize, which would proba- 
bly have been successful but for the last line, wherein 
the poet said that he was “scarcely fifteen.” The poem 
was so remarkable that the committee thought that 
this line could not possibly be true, and they regarded 
it as an “‘ill-timed mystification.” 
Hence, they awarded the prize to another poem, and 
only accorded this one an honorable mention. It was 
something more than mentioned, however, for the com- 
mittee quoted some lines of it, and said,— 

“If indeed the author is so young as he says, the 

Academy must give its encouragement to the young 
poet who wrote these verses.” 
Thus everything urged him towards the path he was 
to follow through life. As he approached manhood he 
imbibed more of his mother’s devotion to the royal fam- 
ily, and to the system they represented. 


Odes and Ballads. 

His first volume of poems, therefore, the Odes and 
Ballads above mentioned, gave cloquent and moving 
expression to these sentiments. It recalled all the glo- 
ries of the ancient monarchy, gratified most keenly the 
court and the world of fashion, and stirred the wrath of 
the old republicans, the old soldiers, and the old unbe- 
lievers. 

To give the reader an idea of the resolute manner in 
which he placed himself in opposition to the undercur- 
rents of feeling and thought, it would be necessary to 
give many passages from this bold, tender, and power- 
ful work. Take only this passage from one of the pre- 
faces, where he replies to those who had censured his 
departure from old models : 

“The poet ought to have but one model, nature; only 
one guide, truth. Of all the books which circulate 
among men, only two ought to be studied by him; Ho- 
mer and the Bible. In them we find the whole of crea- 
tion considered under its two-fold aspect: in Homer, by 
the genius of man; in the Bible, by the spirit of God.” 

The little book, as I have said, succeeded beyond all 
his hopes. He married the girl of his heart, and in the 
nick of time, when he was beginning to feel the incon- 
veniences of keeping house without an income, the be- 
nevolent old king, Louis XVIII., gave him a emall pen- 
sion. 

This, however, was not for his poetry alone. An old 
friend of Victor Hugo, charged with conspiracy against 
the government, was hiding in Paris against the police. 
The poet wrote to the mother of the accused, offering 
him an asylum in his own house; for, said he, “IT am 
too much of a royalist for any one to think of coming to 
look for him in a room of mine.” 





mind, all was formed. 


always the same severe, cold expression of countenance, 


unaided wisdom. 
His Masters. 


mother in Paris. 


ways. 
enchanting poem, which I wish I could worthily trans 


The boy saw the emperor pass a second time, wearing 


as of a man who had undertaken a task far transcending 
human ability, the government of an empire by his own 


The storm of war called the father far away, leaving 
this wonderful boy for two years to the influence of his 
They lived during this period in an 
old convent, in a quiet part of Paris, and there he im- 
bibed his mother’s love for the old king and the old 
He tells us all about this part of his life in an 


This letter was opened at the post-office, and shown 
to the king. When he had read it, he said,— 

“T know this young man. In this matter he conducts 
himself honorably. I grant him the next vacant pen- 
sion.”’ 

The vacancy occurred none too soon, for about this 
time, his father, with fifty others of the old generals of 
the empire, was dropped from the army list. General 
Hugo died in 1828, leaving unfinished a great work on 
fortification, which has not yet seen the light. 


His Daily Life. 


From this time the young poet had little to depend 
upon but his own labors as poet and dramatist. In one 





try, and some men make a business of catching them. 





late; but I cannot; no one could, unless he were a poet 
little inferior to Victor Hugo himseif. 

“T had,” he says, “in my blonde infancy, alas! too 
brief, three masters—a garden, an old priest, and my 


of his prose works, he gives an interesting account of 
his early married life, when his beautiful wife was in 
the prime of her days, and his two sons and two daugh- 
ters were playing about his feet as he sat at his desk. 
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His life, was rude, but sweet. 
the settling to his work for the 
night, he would lie down upon the floor, and the 
little ones would climb up on him, laughing, sing- 
ing, jesting, playing. 


he tells us, 
evening betore 


si 


NAM 


\\ 


VICTOR 


The mother taught them to read; 
them to write. Sometimes, with them | 
upon the same table; they, alphabets and strokes, 
he, something else; and while they slowly and se- 
riously wrote their strokes and letters, he finished 
a swift page. 


he taught | 
he wrote 


What He Has Written. 

Since those happy, peacetul days, whata life the 
poet has lived, what events he has witnessed! He 
has written sixteen volumes of poetry, some of 
which is the greatest and best in the whole litera- | 
ture of France. He has 
several of which have been translated into every 
civilized language of the earth. 

He has written ten plays, of which five or six 
made great He has written nearly 
twenty large and small, of prose; much 
of it admirable, and all of it breathing the noblest 
love of human kind. 





written nine romances, 


SUCCESSCS. 


volumes, 


Besides this enormous mass of literature, he has 
served his country with disinterested zeal under | 
every administration, and, best of all, under Louis | 

Napoleon, when he lived nineteen years an exile, | 
sell refused the amnesty offered him by that base st | 
of all usurpers. | 

| 
| 


His Birthday Celebration. 

Ido not wonder at the late unparalleled cele- 
bration of his birthday in Paris, a festivalin which 
the whole population of the city seemed to take 
part, at least, by filing past his house, and by giv- 
ing him a re spectful salute. 

All the houses of the street in which he lived 
were decorated with flags and streamers, and near- 
ly every organized body in Paris, whether musi- 
cal, literary, political or social, took part in the | 
procession. The readers of this paper have al- | 
ready been informed briefly of the part played in 
that affair by the children of Paris. Let me add a 
few words, for I have before me a complete ac- | 
count of the whole festival published in Paris 
three days after it. 

Before the procession began in the morning, a 
group of little children, from four to six years of 
age, clothed in white, rose color, and blue, came 
to greet the “Grandfather,” behalf of all the 
other little children of Paris. A bewitching little 
girl stepped forward, and recited some 
this effect: 

“We are the little birds, light of wing, who come 
Eagle. He is ¢erridle, but 
very nice; and, without making him in the least 
angry, can thrust our heads under his wing. 

“We are, though still in the bud, the flowers of 


on 


verses fo | 


to sing songs to the 


we 


the coming dawn, which perfume the golden moss- 


es of the oak. 

“We are little children who come, gay, active, 
happy, to greet with triumphant laughter the An- 
cestor. 
tor Hugo) are jealous, 
them! 
father !” 

Jeanne and George were not jealous, and the 
aged poet, with tears in his eyes, kissed and 
thanked them. Soon after this scene, the avenue 


so much the worse for 
It is their affair; and now kiss us, grand- 


In | 


} men who work, the superintendents who oversee, 


cious metals. 


| by persons and partnerships operating mines on 


If Jeanne and George (grandsons of Vic- | 


_ THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


who clamored for a sight of the poet. 


; : ; ie 
He appeared at the window with his grandchil- | 
every girl 


dren. Every boy took off his hat; 
waved her handkerchief; every voice cried, “ Vive 


HUGO. 


Victor Hugo! Vive la République!” So began 
this wonderful festival, which did not close until 
midnight. 
+o 
KINDNESS TO ENEMIES. 

So artists melt the sullen ore of lead, 

By heaping coals of fire upon its head; 

From the kind warmth the metal learns to flow, 

And pure from dross the silver runs below, 


ANON. 
~@> 


THE MINING INTEREST. 
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| the arts and wiles of swindlers. 

They 
selves, and they can buy such a share in one or 
several mines as will enable them to exercise con- 
trol over the work and the workmen. When the 
mine ceases to pay, they can abandon it and dis- 
charge their superintendents and miners. 

We do not suppose there are many of our read- 
ers who need to be warned against speculation of 
any kind, and particularly not against buying and 
selling mining stocks. But if there are any such, 
they should be told plainly, that such speculation 
is as hazardous as investing in a lottery,—perhaps 
more hazardous ; for while there are lotteries which 
are not conducted with complete dishonesty, it is at 
the least ten chances to one that he who buys min- 
ing stocks will lose his money. 

indiana cetinaliiaiie 


DUTY OF EFFORT. 
A whispered word “4 touch the heart, 
And call it back to lif 
A look of love bid sin ae part, 
And still unholy strife. 


Work on, despair not, pres Gy mite, 
Nor care how small it 3 
God is with all that red the right, 


The holy, true, and free. ANON. 


——__$_$<@>—__—__—. 
GENIUS AND HARD WORK. 


Some young men, who think themselves gifted 
with genius, are inclined to the kangaroo style of 
progressing. They flatter themselves that they, at 
least, may attain to the heights of fame by a se- 
ries of leaps, and that, too, without training or 
hard work. 

Before they begin their leapings, such fanciful 
young persons should ponder the words of Salvi- 
ni, the great Italian actor, to the pupils of his art. 
“Above all, study —study—stupy,” says this 
chieftain in a profession which is supposed to re- 
serve its prizes for genius. ‘All the genius in the 
world,” he adds, “will not help you along with 
any art, unless you become a hard student. It 
has taken me years to master a single part.” 

Macready, while stopping at a Boston hotel, 
was heard crying “murder” for two hours. He 
was practising to get the intonation which would 
express agony and fear. 

Charlotte Cushman, during her public readings, 
once prepared for an encore by studying a comic 
anecdote. It was but twenty lines, yet for three 
days it was read and re-read, until she had learned 
the best way to bring out its ludicrous features. 

The successes of great orators have becn due as 
much to their hard study as to their genius. They 
prepared for the fitting occasion, so that when it 
came it should find them ready. 

Lord Mansfield was gifted with genius, inven- 
tion, grace of manner and a silver-toned voice. 
Yet he did not depend upon these natural gifts for 
oratorical skill, but labored as hard to acquire it 
as if he had been a man of ordinary talents. 

He mastered the speeches of the Greek and Ro- 





There is probably no industry in which capital | 
is invested that has a worse reputation than min- | 
ing. No stock-gambling is more speculative than 
that in the shares of mining companies. In no 
department of industry are there more swindling | 
schemes, bringing ruin toinnocent persons. Min- 
ing camps gather the off-scouxing of ‘the worst 
communities. 

Thus at every point there seems to be a gather- 
ing of the disreputable elements of society. The 
| the stockholders who speculate, and the officers 
| who misrepresent the condition of mines, are ‘all 
included in one common verdict of condemnation. | 

Unfortunately there is too much justice in this 
sweeping sentence of general disapproval. But | 
there is another side to the case. All mines are | 
not swindles, and all persons who make mining, 
or trading in mines, their business are not rascals 
and ruffians. On the contrary, many very able 
and honest men are engaged in the business, the 
profits of which, when properly conducted, are 
large. 

The assertion is made by men who have made a 
careful study of the subject, that there is no busi- 
ness which pays a larger return upon the capital | 
actually invested in it than mining for the pre- 
There are some 
to bear out this statement. 

The dividends paid by stock companies during 
the year 1881 amounted to more than ten million 
dollars. As much more must have been received 


facts which seem 


their own account. But even ten millions is ten 
per cent. on a larger sum than can have been in- 
vested in the actual development of gold and sil- 
ver mines. 

The trouble with the business is, that when a 
mine is opened which has cost twenty or thirty 
thousand dollars, and is capable of producing as 
much as that in bullion every month, it is put in- 
to a stock company with a capital of a million 
dollars. Then the effort of the owners is directed 
| not towards producing ore, but towards selling 
| the stock. 

The mine might pay prodigious profits on the 
cost, but it will pay little or nothing on the capi- 
| tal. ‘This method of operation has been so com- 
| mon, so scandalous, and so evil in its results, that 

mining stocks have a well-deserved reputation for 
worthlessness, and those who deal in them are re- 
garded as unscrupulous and without principle. 
The only way in which the business can be en- 
gaged in with reasonable prudence is by men of 


man orators, and spent years in translating them. 
Frequent practice at a debating society gave him 
skill in extemporaneous speaking. He studied 
| law and literature, and associated with “the wits” 

of the day that he might fertilize his mind. 

A contemporary might have supposed that na- 
ture had done so much for this silver-tongued or- 
ator, in the way of voice and grace of manner, 
that he had no need to cultivate tones or gestures. 
But one day, a brother lawyer, having suddenly 
entered the orator’s room, surprised him speaking 
apiece before a glass—and with Pope, the poet, 
sitting by as a critic. 

Such toils in a “born orator” should teach young 
men that even genius does not justify the neglect 
of hard study, and much self-discipline, if one 
would become a master of his profession. 

If ever a man had a genius for oratory, it was 
the brilliant Irishman, Henry Grattan. Yet it 
required years of study and practice to develop 
that genius. He used to play in private theatri- 
eals and declaim in the woods. 

Against him were his short stature, and long 
arms, and an awkward and grotesque manner. 
His personal appearance was not prepossessing ; 
he had neither wit nor pathos, and at the begin- 
ning of his speeches, he hesitated and drawled. 
But in spite of these natural defects, he made 
himself, by hard work and much practice, one of 
the mastering orators of the House of Commons. 

Henry Clay is generally represented asa born 
orator. But he says that he made himself an or- 
ator by forming the habit, at the age of twenty- 
seven and exercising it for years after, of daily 

pading some good book and speaking 7 a 
theme suggested by its contents. 

“These off-hand efforts,” he said, in an address 
to young men, “were sometimes made in a corn- 
field, and at others in the forest, and not unfre- 
quently in some distant barn, with the horse and 
ox for my auditors. It is to this early practice in 
the great art of all arts, that I am indebted for 
the primary and leading impulses that stimulated 
me forward, and shaped and moulded my subse- 
quent entire destiny. Improve, then, young gen- 
tlemen, the superior advantages you here enjoy. 
Let not aday pass without exercising your powers 
of speech !” 

The greatest speech which Webster ever made 
was his reply to Hayne. Even his friends thought 
it delivered with only the preparation which the 
interval between the adjournment and meeting of 
the Senate would allow. 

But Peter Harvey, his confidant, says Webster 





| large means. They only can take the measures 


told him that the speech had been substantially 


can visit and examine mines for them- | 


was filled with the children of the infant schools, | which are necessary to secure themselves against | prepared sien before and was » aon the fitting 


| occasion for its delivery. When the occasion 


came, he took out the “notes tucked away in his 
pigeon-hole,” read them and was ready for the de- 
bate. 

“If Hayne had tried,” he said, “to make a 
speech to fit my notes, he could not have hit it bet- 
ter. No man is inspired by the occasion. I never 
was.” 

Alas! the occasion has so oppressed many ; 
genius as to repress him. He was too lazy to 
prepare for what might have been the turning- 
point of his life; and when it came he had noth- 
ing toexpress worthy of the occasion. 

‘Young man, there is no such thing as extem- 
poraneous acquisition.” 

These words were uttered by Webster to a young 
clergyman, who questioned him about a supposed 
extemporaneous speech. They should be “inward- 
ly digested” by every young man who thinks that 
his genius is a sort of “seven-leagues boots” by 
which he may step at once to the heights. 

“The ball is a coward, the bayonet a hero,” 
said the fighting Russian general, Marshal Suwa- 
rof, famous for his charges. Adopting the spirit 
of the apothegm, we would say, Genius has made 
many a coward, industry many a hero. 

The lives of unsuccessful men abound in illus- 
trations of genius retreating from the occasion for 
which it was too indolent to prepare. 


en 
IN AN OLD TRUNK. 


It isa rule on most American railways to sell, once 
in two or three years, all unclaimed baggage. Trunks, 
valises, etc., after having been duly advertised, are put 
up at auction unopened and knocked down to the high- 
est bidder. 

The sale has all the uncertainty of a lottery. The 
purchaser takes home his trunk, not knowing whether it 
contains worthless old rags, or thousands of dollars. 
Blanks are many, and prizes, as may be supposed, very 
few. 

At a sale recently held by one of the great Middle 
State Trunk Railways, a leather trunk, of English make, 
was bought by a gentleman, who, on opening it, found 
its prineipal contents to be packages of letters extend- 
ing through a period of twelve years, carefully tied to- 
gether and labelled. 

The trunk had been the property of an English com- 
mercial traveller, and the letters were from his wife. 
She wrote from a town in Ireland, where she lived with 
her two children, while her husband travelled through 
Great Britain. 

During the first four years the letters were playful 
and happy, filled with anecdotes of their baby and 
“Harry,” and with anticipations of the time, which ap- 
parently was near at hand, when the husband would be 
taken as partner into the firm, and would settle down at 
home in London. 

The writing and wording of the letters are those of a 
woman of great refinement. 

In 1874 there isa change in their tone. The husband 
is urged and entreated, with all the pathos of a loving 
wife and mother, to restrain himself from some un- 
named vice. The bank and cash-books found in the 
trunk, showed lavish outlays at this time by the young 
man for late suppers, jewelry, hire of hansoms, etc. 

The wife’s letters grew more despairing with each 
month. Finally the bank-book shows no more sums 
placed to his credit. He had evidently been discharged 
from his situation. 

In 1876 his wife writes, urging him to fly to escape 
arrest for some crime which he had committed, and 
begs of him, passionately, should he reach the States, to 
go to church, to think of God and his children, and “to 
come back to his dear old self.””, She was then reduced 
to extreme poverty while struggling to support her 
children. 

There are no further letters from her after this time. 
He had apparently not told her of his hiding-place in 
this country. 

An old Bible marked with a date, ““New York, July, 
1877,”’ showed that the poor wretch had feebly tried to 
go back to decency, honor, and to God. But the hold 
of vice One or two pawn 
tickets for his last pieces of good clothing were found— 
and nothing more. 

Death had ended the story disclosed by the old trunk; 
a tragical story, but common as the stones on our 
streets. No words of ours could add force to its mean- 
ing. 


was too strong on him. 


lil iinestsctae 
SURPRISED. 

A good many years ago, an English clergyman trav- 
elling through this country was struck by the beauty of 
a church, which was nearly completed in one of our 
larger cities. Entering an open door, he observed a 
group of workmen in the chancel and addressed one 
who seemed to be directing the others. 

‘Bishop Blank resides here, I believe?” 

“Ton” 

The stranger knew this dignitary by reputation as 
one of the most eloquent and godly in the church, and 
asked curiously,— 

“Where is his palace ?”’ 

“There,”’ pointing to a plain brick dwelling across 
the street. The Englishman was perplexed, being used 
to the pomp of the Lord Bishops at home, who in their 
aprons and lawn sleeves held an imposing place in the 
House of Peers. 

“Ah—h! Now, this church? Very good, indeed. 
Pure style. Better than I hoped to see in America. 
Who designed this stone-work?”’ 

“T did,’’ modestly replied the man. 

‘The master-mason, eh? Who was your architect?” 

“T was the architect, too,” smiling. 

“Indeed! Why, you are a Jack of all Trades. You 
will tell me you designed the windows next.” 

“T did.” 

The Engli was He chatted with the 
workman awhile, finding him to be singularly modest 
and quiet in manner, but said at last, “I am going to 
pay my respects to the Bishop. At what hour will I 
probably be admitted ?”’ 

“You will not find him at home now; I am the 
Bishop.” 


h a 








Afterwards the Englishman in telling the story said, 
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«T learned to know and reverence him well after that; ly 
and I never knew a man so lacking in self-esteem. | 
Whenever in the canticle I thank God for the ‘holy and | 
humble men of heart’ I think of the American Bishop.” 

Charles Dickens when in this country was called on 
to make an address to a large school. He simply said, 
“Do all the good you can, boys, and make no fuss 
about it,’’ which is the sum of it all. 

———_—_++o>—————— 
SERVING A SULTAN. 


Solomon was an oriental despot, and out of his self- 
knowledge wrote, ‘“‘the heaven for height, and the earth 
for depth, and the heart of kings is unsearchable.”” Two 
anecdotes, one associated with the late Sultan of Mo- 
rocco, and the other with the present despot, illustrate 
the “‘unsearchableness”’ of a tyrannical despot’s heart. 

The late Sultan, having a passion for landscape gar- 
dening, surrounded a beautiful lake with a charming 
garden. He was in the habit of rowing on the lake 
with the ladies of his harem. 

One day, the boat capsized, and every person in it 
would have been drowned had not two men, working 
in the garden, rushed into the water at the risk of their 
lives, and saved the whole party. 

A European monarch would have rewarded such ser- 
vices by a handsome gift or a pension for life. The Sul- 
tan took a different view of the deed. The men had 
seen their high and mighty ruler in the undignified po- 
sition of floundering in the water. They had also seen 
the ladies of his household, and possibly their unveiled 
faces. Such men, according to oriental ideas, ought 
not to live, and he was incapable of gratitude; so the 
brute in his nature had its way. 

Immediately the two gardeners who had been so un- 
fortunate as to save their ruler’s life were walled up in 
a room in the palace. While some repairs were being 
made in the building, on the occasion of the present 
Sultan’s accession, their skeletons were found. 

The present Sultan is brave cnough to lead his troops 
into battle. On one occasion, when engaged with a re- 
bellious tribe, his army was routed. The Sultan’s 
horse had been shot under him, and the dismounted 
ruler was overtaken by an enemy, while running for his 
life. As the man was about striking the Sultan down, 
Taieeb, a royal officer, galloped between them and with 
one blow killed the assailant. Dismounting from his 
horse, he assisted the Sultan to mount and guided him 
to a place of safety. 

A civilized ruler would have knighted and promoted 
the brave officer on the spot, and have seen to it that he 
should not want means to support his new state. All 
the recognition this Sultan took of the brave act was to 
give his deliverer a horse. 





———————~9e—_—_—__—_——_ 


A CHOICE OF WAYS. 

“T comed up Norf arter de war, and I ’spects to stay 
yere till I goes up to glory—I hopes it won’t be long, 
for I’s dreffle sick and tired of dis yere world, and 
mighty homesick arter my Fader’s kingdom up dar!” 
cried old Jinny, who was a servant in a city family. 

She fully believed that her wings were all plumed, 
ready for instant flight, and prided herself not a little on 
the fact. 

But one day the boiler connected with the kitchen 
range, owing to the violently boiling water in it, made 
loud noises, and seemed to Jinny likely to burst. She 
flew up stairs to her mistress, exclaiming,— 

“Dere’s;a powerful row in de biler—a-roarin’, and 
rushin’, and rumblin’, and tumblin’, and swushin’ and 
swashin’, and I believes dat ar b’iler’s goin’ to bust! 
And I won’t stay down dar!” 

Her mistress sent at once for a plumber, but did a 
plumber ever come ‘‘at once”? 

Jinuy had bread in the oven, and in her wild excite- 
ment, declared: ‘Now, I tells you for sartain, missus, 
if dat ar plumber don’t come right smart, I’ll done go 
off and leave yer. Dem ar noises skears me, and I’s half- 
crazy for fear de b’iler bust and kill me.” 

«But, Jinny,” said the lady, “you are ready and very 
impatient to go to glory.” 

Jinny was roused by this rebuke, and cried out angri- 
ly, “So Lis ready and ompatient to go to glory, but I 
doesn’t want to be blowed dar. I has my choice of 
ways to get dar, I reckons.” 

Poor Jinny’s real choice was to stay here. 


———_+@e—___—_ 


LIGHT IN THE WRONG PLACE. 

A young man and woman, wishing to be quietly mar- 
ried, went~ for that purpose to the minister’s house. 
Among the few friends who accompanied them was a 
deaf and dumb gentleman who was not used to wed- 
ding ceremonies. 

The minister began to pray, and the mute, looking up 
and seeing a paper—the license—in his hand, thought 
he was going to read it, but had not sufficient light. 
Catching up a lamp, he stepped forward and held it 
close to the minister’s face, not noticing that his eyes 
were closed. 

The bridal pair looked sober; the poor minister, with 
the light and heat of the lamp falling full on his face, 
went on; but the spectators with great difficulty re- 
strained their mirth. 

When the “Amen” was spoken the other friends 
stepped forward to congratulate the happy pair. The in- 
nocent mute then set down the lamp and followed their 
example, unconscious of his blunder, and thinking the 
merriment was the joyful expression of the party at the 


happy event. 
———_—_+o+— 





ENJOYMENT FROM WEALTH. 

Men of large wealth have often found their posses- 
sions a burden rather than a source of joy. Baron 
Rothschild, in England, and John Jacob Astor, in New 
York, made some striking confessions on this point, 


wehief partner of which, Sir John Musgrove, was Lord 





yielded him, during the last three years of his life, more 
genuine and unmingled satisfaction than all he had ex- 
perienced in acquiring it throughout his long and pros- 
perous business career.” 

It is surprising that more wealthy men do not try 
similar experiments. 





THOUGHTFUL. 

The Apostle Paul asserts that a gift in order to be ac- 
ceptable, must come from a willing mind. Under the 
name of obligingness, this characteristic not only asso- 
ciates itself with all good service, but commands suc- 
tess in life. The following of the boyhood of the pres- 
ent Lord Mayor of London, Mr. Ellis, illustrates the 
power of a willing mind: 


At the age of fifteen he was articled to a firm of sur- 
veyors, auctioneers, and estate agents in London, the 


Mayor in 1851. His first promotion in the office was 
owing to a circumstance which, like a great many 
other things called ‘‘trifles,”’ became the turning-point 
of a distinguished career. It was this. 

The head of the firm of which young Ellis was an 
employé, Alderman Musgrove, had left a basket of fish 
at his office, to be sent by a porter to the railway sta- 
tion. 

When the Alderman arrived at the station he found 
his apprentice, Mr. Ellis, there instead of the porter, 
and in charge of the parcel. 

“Did Lask you to bring the basket?’ inquired the 
Alderman. 

“No,” replied the young man, “but the porter did not 
return in time, so 1 brought it myself.’” 

This pleased the old gentleman, and he never forgot 
it. It showed thoughtfulness, the old gentleman con- 
sidered, and a disposition to oblige others without too 
much regard for personal dignity. 

Mr. Musgrove from time to time advanced the young 
man to positions of trust in his office, and at last took 
him into partnership, and he is now the sole surv iving 
partner of the firm, which is known throughout London 
and the whole country. 


— 
THE OLD SHOEMAKER. 


We vividly remember the old colored cobbler who 
used to come to our grandfather’s and measure all the 
feet, from oldest to youngest of the family, and stay 
day and night until he had made the shoes for each of 
us. A writer in the Boston Journal pleasantly records 
some of his own reminiscences of those simple New 
England days and customs: 





The old-fashioned shoemaker, who used to go round 
the country with his kit, taking the families in their 
turn at their homes, and working till the whole house- 
hold was shod, is almost forgotten. That, however, 
was a common thing in the olden days. 
The writer calls to mind an anecdote of one of these 
ancient cordwainers who was noted for his wit and the 
geniality of his disposition, as for the excellent quality 
of his work. 
He used to make shoes for all@he leading families of 
the town, and his visits were occasions of much fun and 
jollity on the part of the youngsters of the households. 
One of these families had a black woman in their ser- 
vice as a slave, and when her turn came, the young peo- 
ple thought they would have some fun at the shoemak- 
ad a xpense, when he should come to measure the “long 
nee 

Phillis was called in, and all the boys were there to 
see the sport, but the wily old cobbler was equal to the 
occasion. He ordered the poor darkey to thrust her 
foot into atub. She obeyed only after a stern command 
and astamp of his foot, when he told her she might go. 
He then measured her wet track on the floor, and cheat- 
ed the jolly youngsters out of their fun. 
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GEN. SHERMAN’S SWORD. 

“The sword” has always been, and perhaps alweys 
will be, the poetical type of offensive warfare. But in 
modern fights and campaigns “the sword” is rather for 
ornament and emblem than for use. It is a phrase 
more than a weapon. In a letter answering an appli- 
cation from the ‘Soldiers’ Bazaar’’ in Boston last De- 
cember Gen. Sherman wrote: 

“You ask me for the loan of ‘the sword or sabre’ I 
wore ‘during the famous March to the Sea.’ The truth 
is I did not wear a sword or sabre during that march. 
The only honest relic I possess of that memorable time 
is my saddle, which I value for its real goodness. I 
use it now when I have occasion to mount a horse. 
Still, for the purpose you have—to please ‘several thou- 
sand old soldiers’—I have sent it to you, and hereby 
certify that I actually used that saddle during the war 
from about July, 1862, to the end. I rode that identical 
saddle from Corinth, Miss., to Chattanooga—to Atlanta 
and to Washington.” 

Gen. Sherman’s note will recall to some readers a let- 
ter of the Duke of Wellington’s, published a few years 
ago, in which he says, to the dismay of some historians: 
“T probably did not draw my sword once during the 
battle of Waterloo.” 

———_-—- +s - -— 
FINDING COMPENSATION. 

An amusing illustration of the fact that there is al- 
ways a bright side to the troubles of life, if one has an 
eye to see and a will to find it, is given by an English 
lady who visited Turkey. She was naturally indignant 
at the seclusion enjoined on the women, and at the with- 
holding from them of such social privileges as their sex 
enjoy in civilized Europe. She undertook to condole 
with a beautiful woman, the favorite wife of a Turkish 
pasha. 

“Tt is a cruel law,” she said, “which keeps you in 
doors so closely, and compels you to hide your beauty 
behind a veil when you walk out.” 

To her surprise, the Turkish wife replied, “Yes, I 
should prefer that others should see and admire me. 
But I should not wish that my husband should have an 
opportunity of seeing and admiring handsomer women 
than I am.” 

The English lady afterwards found that this was a 
common feeling among the women of the harems, and 
that they would not change the present custom, if they 
could, through jealousy of their husbands. 

BLIND JUDGES. 

Men of genius often fail of recognition in their own 
day, and fame comes slowly after they have gone to 
their graves. Milton’s Paradise Lost, the great epic of 
our language, yielded the author less compensation than 








which took the world by surprise. But where wealth 
is applied to noble uses, in the life-time of its possessor, 
it ministers to the highest enjoyment. 

The late Mr. Vassar, of Poughkeepsie, New York, 
was the first one in our country to found a female col- 
lege. He devoted to this work a large fortune. On one 
occasion, at a college festival, he said, ‘‘This is almost 
more happiness than I can bear. This one day more 
than repays me for all I have done.” 

An intimate friend says, “Had Mr. Vassar’s sole ob- | 
ject been to secure, out of his estate, the largest amount 
of happiness to himself before his death, he could not | 
have selected a more fortunate investment, and it is not | 
too much to say that the expenditure of his fortune 





many a writer now receives for a short story in our pop- 
| ular monthlies. One of the critics of that age said that 
| the blind pest had written another poem remarkable 
for nothing but its great length. 


| The late Mr. Fields used to tell with keen zest a story 
of his travels in England. He was on his way to Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, and in the stage was a talkative, conceit- 
ed Englishman, who inquired minutely into Mr. Fields’ 
a of travel, and asked why he was so earnest to go to 
ratford. 
ine Shakespeare lived and died there,” was the 
reply. 
he met of his companion was instant and 
rank. Shakespeare would never have been 

| much thought ut = anybody, if he hadn’t writ 


Truth is Mighty. 
When Dr. Pierce, of Buffalo, N. Y., announced that his 
“Favorite Prescription” would positively cure the many 
diseases and weaknesses peculiar to women, some doubt- 
ed, and continued to employ the harsh and caustic local 
treatment. But the truth gradually became acknowl- 
edged. Thousands of ladies employed the “Favorite Pre- 
scription” and were speedily cured. By druggists. [Com. 
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For the Companion. 
THE THAW. 

The clouds had softened when we came from school, 
And here and there some small, discolored pool 
Or plashy torrent, bursting from the snow, 
Prognostieated what the morn would show, 
Then all the night, while we \ mg in bed, 
It poured a flood,—so dear ” andima said,— 
That drenched the fields, the gardens overflowed, 
And ploughed deep furrows in the miry road, 












It ceased at morning, and a mist began, 

Whose coursing dro} wn all the windows ran, 

But peering forth, what change we saw around— 

“Look! look!” we eried, “see, grandma, there’s the 
ground!” 

The simple turf it was, but childhood’s mind 

In common things can growing marvels find, 

Our weeks were long, and we had half ft 

How looked the earth when drift and glare were not. 











We saw our snow-men “dead” about the yard, 
Oerthrown and head on the spongy sward; 
The sodden leaves, by Indian summer cast, 

Lay thick about us as we knew them last; 

The steamy sheep went wandering forth at will, 
The barn fowls strayed with crow and cackle shrill; 
Deep down the cattle set their blackened hoofs, 
And pigeons thronged the bare and smoking roofs, 








Here crept a brook, there poured a maelstrom down— 

“The world’s made new!” we cried, “and oh, how 
brown!” 

It seemed so strange, this brownness everywhere, 

This coming forth of earth to light and air. 

Maud found her mitten, sought for high and low, 

And Tom his hatchet, missing since the snow, 

And grandma, when our wondering looks she saw, 

Said, “Yes, dears, ‘tis the January thaw.” 


So had she seen it times threescore and ten, 
While girls to matrons grew and boys to men; 
And well she warned us of bespattered suits, 

Of coughs and colds, wet feet and ruined boots, 
“With thaws,” she said, “diseases oft begin— 

Dear me! the mud that you are tracking in! 

Youll run and race from carly morn till dark, 
And then all night youll bark and bark and bark!” 


Ah, grandma had experience at her back, 
True was her judgment as her almanac, 
Long weeks the thaw delayed its passing off, 
Maud caught the measles, Tom the whooping-coughs 
Poor Bounce, our pet, was chid for miry paws, 
And pussy’s feet offended houschold laws; 
The door-mat suffered and the broom was twirled, 
And Mud usurped the empire of our world, 

GEORGE HH. COOMER. 
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For the Companion, 
IN DISTRESS. 

{The following anecdote of Washington Allston, the 
great artist, has never, we believe, appeared in print. 
We give it as it was told a friend of the artist by a 
prominent Boston gentleman recently deceased. | 

When Ailston was without fame or money, and 
was living in obscurity in Edinburgh, he became 
so reduced that to get food for his family he paint- 
ed small pictures in exchange for provisions. At 
last, the tradesman declined to give groceries for 
pictures, and a day came when there was no food 
in the house. Allston was then an atheist. But 
sheer despair caused him to lock the door of his 
studio, go to the further corner of the room, and 
kneel down with his face to the wall, and to cry 
out, “O God—if there be a God—show me how to 
get bread for my wife and children!” 

In a few he heard the latch of his 
door raised, and opening the door, he saw a stran- 





moments 


ger standing outside who inquired for Washington | 


Allston. On being told that he was addressing 
him, the gentleman, Englishman of rank, 
asked if a painting of his which had been on exhi- 
bition was still for sale. 

Now it chanced that this picture, one on which 
the artist had expended much labor, but vhich 
the public had not seemed to appreciate, was in 
the studio, turned to the wall and covered with 
dust. Unwilling to show it in this condition, All- 
ston replied that the painting was not sold, but 
could not then be seen. 


an 


The gentleman remarked that it was necessary 
for him to leave town at onee for the Continent, 
but, in order to secure the picture, he would give 
a check tor its price, that he might receive it, and 
would order the painting sent to his house on his 
return. 

When the stranger left, Allston was no longer 
a poor man. The money relieved his immediate 
wants, and the gentleman’s patronage brought the 
artist into notice. received orders for 
paintings, and never again had occasion to fight 
starvation. Nor was the apparent answer to his 
first prayer forgotten. It 


Ile soon 


was the beginning of 


his earthly prosperity, and he was led by it to} 


more reverent views of the Bible, and ultimately 
from his doubts and skepticism, to the full aec- 
ceptance of Christianity as the gospel of God to 
men. F. 8S. B. 

~ + 
A PIUTE BRUMMEL, 

One social ambition, ‘to be the observed of all ob- 
servers,’’ seems common to the civilized and to the bar- 
barian. The dweller in the city may think his style 
more attractive than that of the roamer on the plains, 
but the love of admiration is the motive that dresses 
them both. We laugh the Indian Brummel, 
sketched by a correspondent of the Philadelphia Press, 
but if we should run our eyes over a series of fashion- 
plates running through the century, our laugh might 
become a sickly smile: 


over 


There is a tall young savage who struts about Car- 
son, whom IT have named Beau Brummel. In his way, 
which is quite another way, he is as fastidious as his 
illustrious predecessor. 

These vagabonds carry all their earthly possessions 
with them excepting their huts, so that the Beau carries 
about his person not only his successes, but his failures, 

Here is a description of his costume. A red blanket 
hung over a rope and tied about his neck. Above this 
is a long scarf of pink calico, tied in a huge bow under 
his chin. On his head is a much battered plug hat, in 
the ba id of which is stuck two or three broken rooster’s 
feathers and a tattered ostrich plume. 

At the side, pinned with a large steel brooch, floats a 
blue veil, about two yards in length. Around his dirty, 











| the inference is, if it is true, that he is the only man liv- 





bare ankles are knotted some strips of red calico, 
his feet have no ornament but mud. 

The crowning glory of his attire is his ear-rings. | 
His ears have slits in them over an inch in length. 

In one, tied with a buckskin string, is the handle of a 
table-castor and two brass door-keys; in the other an 
ornamented top of ameerschaum pipe, a broken tea- 
spoon and the tin cover from a box of baking-powder. | 

His face is painted with stripes of red m 
some ill-smelling oil, which diffuses its odor far as well | 
as near, being ‘the rankest compound of villainous 
smell that ever offended nostrils.” 

The young squaws cast upon him glances of respect- 
ful admiration as he saunters down the street with an 
air that plainly says: ‘‘Look at me, girls; this is all to 
please you.” 


2 
> 





ROYAL PRINCES IN ENGLAND. 

If the numerous children of Queen Victoria have cost 
Great Britain a good deal of money, it cannot be said 
that they do not make some return for it. That they 
have public spirit is shown by the fact that three of 
them addressed a public meeting in Manchester, held to 
promote the establishment of a national College of 
Music. These were the Duke of Edinburgh, Prince 
Leopold, and Prince Christian, who married one of the 
daughters of the Queen. 

The affair was so interesting that our readers may be 
glad to have a brief account of it. It was a day of fes- 
tivity in Manchester, and the town was decorated with 
flags and streamers. Upon the arrival of the train from 
London, the princes were met and welcomed by the 
Mayor and Corporation, after which they were con- 
veyed in an open carriage to the house of the Mayor, 
where they dined with Mr. John Bright and a numer- 
ous company 0” bishops, lords and others. 

The meetin: was held at seven o’clock in the evening 
at the famou ‘ree Trade Hall, which was filled by an 
audience of ree thousand persons. The Duke of 
Edinburgh presided, and laid out the work of the even- 
ing in a truly business-like fashion, saying that his 
brother Prince Leopold would discourse upon the na- 
ture and influence of music, after which the practical 
business of the occasion would be presented by himself 
and Prince Christian. 


Prince Leopold rose. ‘The recent announcement of 
his betrothal gave a new warmth to his reception, and 
it was some time before he could begin his speech. 
After dwelling for a moment upon the influence of mu- 
sic, which he called “the divinest of all the arts,” and 
a most powerful civilizer, he lamented that music was 
still an exotic in England. 

“Tt is too much a rule in England,” said he, “that a 
poet, a statesman, a theologian, a great natural philoso- 
pher, shall not only know nothing of music, but shall 
take no interest in it, and dismiss it from his mind as a 
sort of pleasure that perhaps he puts on the same level 
as dancing, and willingly abandons to ladies or idle 
people, as beneath the notice of an occupied or intellec- 
tual man.”’ 

The prince spoke for half an hour on his branch of 
the subject, in the hesitating, stumbling style of a true 
Briton, but with excellent sense and good fecling. 

The Duke of Edinburgh followed with an explana- 
tion of the expensive and tedious process by which 
alone it is possible to form a great musician. The stu- 
dent must begin as a boy, practise as many hours a day 
as his strength admits, give himself wholly up to the 
work, and be provided with costly instruments and ex- 
pensive instruction. 

Every class of society must be searched for the pre- 
cious jewel of musical genius. The poorest girl might 
have the voice of Jenny Lind, and the poorest boy the 
genius of Mozart; but neither could be of much value 
except after the training of many years. 

He made a very effective and interesting speech, after 
which he gave way to Prince Christian to explain in 
detail the purpose of the national College of Music 
which it was proposed to establish. 

This prince, though of German birth, spoke English 
with sufficient fluency, and was received by the audi- 
ence as warmly as the preceding speakers. 

The object of the college would be, he said, to provide 
the best possible instruction in all branches of music, 
| and to found scholarships, open to free competition, for 

the gratuitous training of pupils endowed with every 
requisite for a musical career, except the pecuniary 
means. 

He wished to assist in founding a musical college, 
combining every excellence of the best foreign conserva- 
ories. In giving the history of the movement, he men- 
tioned that himself and his brothers-in-law had bestowed 
much time and labor upon the scheme, and they were 
willing to labor still more for the advancement of the 
art. 

The Archbishop of York next expressed his sympathy 
with the project, and Lord Houghton brought the exer- 
cises very happily to a conclusion. 

He said there was a great change for the better in the 
musical taste of the English people, who were begin- 
| ning to cherish all the arts in a nobler spirit than for- 
| merly. 

“In my young days,” said he, “things were far differ- 
ent, and such has been the change during my own life- 
time, that I may tell you as a profound secret, that I 
myself have heard an admirable duet performed by the 
late Archbishop of Canterbury and the present Arch- 
bishop of York.” 

Itis gratifying to see young men holding the high 
position of princes so well employed; and we hope the 
day is not far distant when there will de in this country 
thoroughly equipped colleges of music, on the general 
plan quupeeel at this gathering. 
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HE GOT PURE MILK. 
There is said to be a man living in Milwaukee who 
by a trick foreed a milkman to supply hima with pure 
milk. The incident may be true, and may be not, but 


ing in a city who gets his milk without water. Many a 
man would doubtless feel justified in playing such a 
trick, on the principle that in war every advantage may 
be taken of an enemy : 


He had been reading an article which explained how 
dairymen could water their milk and yet the milk 
would be ‘‘up to standard” according to the lactometer 
furnished by the board of health. 

Mr. Furness resolved to make a test. He went into 
the kitchen, procured a goblet, poured it full of milk, 
and at the end of an hour he went and looked at it, and 
felt sure he could see water in the bottom of the tumbler 
and milk on top. 

That settled it. He determined to make his milkman 
acknowledge the cheat. He knew that the man would 
be prepared to meet the charge, and would face him 
down unless he was fortified with overwhelming proof. 

For a long time Mr. Furness studied upon a plan to 
crush the milkman, and at last an idea struck him. 

He hunted up his son’s fish-pole and started for the 
lake, and after some three hours of patient fishing, re- 
turned home with half-a-dozen perch, and placed them 
in the aquarium. 

Then he told the hired girlto be sure and call him 
early enough in the morning so that he could go out 
and get the milk when the milkman came with it. He 
said he wanted to see the milkman particularly, on bus- 
iness, and she said she would be sure and call him, and 
she did. 

About seven o’clock there was a rush of wheels, the 

| jingle of a bell, and the milkman was at the door. Mr. 

Furness seized the pitcher and rushed to the aquarium. 

| Only three of the fish were alive, the others having 

died during the night. Mr. Furness seized the live 
ones, thrust them into the pitcher and rushed out. 

By holding the pitcher pretty high up, the milkman 
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ured in the milk into it. Mr. Furness then said it 

eat all what weather we were having this fall. 

The milkman said he had never seen such weather 
since the fall of ’47, when there was a period of seven 
weeks that the sun never shone. 

‘For goodness’ sake, my friend,” said Mr. Furness, 
“what on earth is in this milk?” 

“T don’t know, I’m sure,’ said the milkman, “‘let’s 
see.” And he bent over and looked into the pitcher. 

“Why, it’s something alive!’ exclaimed Mr. Furness. 

“Here,’’ said the milkman, “‘let’s pour it out.” And 
he took the top off a milk can and held it while Mr. 
Furness poured out the contents of the pitcher. 

“Fish, by Jingo!” said the astonished milkman. 

“Well, 1 should say fish!” ejaculated Mr. Furness, 
looking at the milkman in asearching manner. ‘What 
does it mean?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” said the milkman help- 
lessly. 

“Well, who should know if you don’t,” said Mr. Fur- 
ness. ‘But I see the subject is painful, and I will not 
pursue it further. Now, don’t you think that hereafter 


you can furnish me with a little purer article of milk, 


and we will let by-gones be by-gones?” 

“Yes, sir. I think I can.” 

They bade each other good-morning, and ever since 
then the milk furnished the Furness family has been al- 
most pure cream.— Milwaukee Sun. 





For the Companion, 


ARROWS. 


When heavy woods hung on the beetling steep 

Of mountains rising sheer against the sky, 

Echoed the savage and sonorous cr 
Of some huge brute, roused from his gluttonous sleep, 
Then did your feathery swiftness, whirring, leap 

From strong bows answering to the watchful eye, 

And through the palpitant shadows you would fly, 
Your sharp point searching where the heart lay deep. 
The Parthian plains, the red Arabian sands, 

The oak-clad English glades and islands set 

Like sombre stars in sweeps of argent sea; 

The Amazonian pampas, and the lands 

With Arctic glaciers for a coronet, 





Are rich with graves whose dead were given to thee. 
TI 


108. S, COLLIER. 
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TRAPPED. 

Forty years ago, the town of Remsen, N. Y., was 
unusually excited. Men, women and children ran to 
see a live panther which had been trapped by a skilful 
hunter. A correspondent of the Utica Observer thus 
describes the incident. He says, a woodman named 
Hover, while out on a fishing excursion in the Little 
Woodhull, was wakened from sound sleep by a visit 
from a panther, which he discovered standing on a log 
but a few feet from him. 


On being discovered, the panther, to Hover’s great re- 
lief, leaped to the ground on the opposite side of the log, 
instead of pouncing on his helpless victim. 

The animal prowled around during the remainder of 
the night. The following day Hover with William H. 
Thomas, then a famous bear-trapper, set some traps 
near where Hover had seen the animal, and Hover was 
left to watch and reports 

In a day or two word’ came by an almost breathless 
messenger that the panther was in a trap. 

It required but brief notice to arouse the neighbor- 
hood, and at once a crowd of men and boys started, de- 
termined to secure the prize alive, if possible, though 
well aware of the hazard of such an undertaking. 

Upon arrival, sure enough, they found a panther of 
extraordinary size. A heavy log chain was fastened to 
the trap, to which was attached a large clog, which 
operated as an impediment difficult to drag among roots 
and other entanglements of the forest. 

The powerful animal had, however, made considera- 
ble progress. He was found at a spot where the clog 
had caught in the roots of a tree. As they approached, 
his demonstrations of rage were frightful. 

They then fastened another trap to the end of a pole, 
into the open jaw of which the brute thrust a fore-paw 
when within reach, and in that position the application 
of sufficient force stretched him at full length. 

They then placed poles on the body in the form of 
skids, upon which ae logs were rolled, thus pros- 
trating him helpless to the ground. 

His formidable paws were then encased in leather and 
tied, his bead lashed in a strong sack, his legs fastened 
together and swung over poles, and he was safely 
carried to Mr. Hover’s yard, the party frequently re- 
lieving each other on the long and tedious journey. 

At Mr. Hover’s a strong log pen was erected, where- 
in the panther was finally lodged, and this pen at once 
became the centre orattraction. 

Men and women, girls and boys, were in daily attend- 
ance with the quota of food. Some brought wood- 
chucks and squirrels, others surplus cats and poultry, 
that they might see the animal eat. 

I have not yet forgotten the brute’s display of muscle. 
He would place his fore-paws at opposite extremities, 
and, without any apparent effort, tear the object asun- 
der, carefully licking up all the blood and at leisure de- 
vouring the substance. 

On the approach of winter the animal finally died. 
His extreme length from tip to tip was between eleven 
and twelve feet, and I can now recall how I used to re- 
coil at his display of formidable claws and gleaming 
tusks. 
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TOO MUCH WOLF. 

Watch dogs are useful to keep roosts of poultry from 
growing “‘beautifully less;’’ but it is not every farmer 
who can extemporize a pack of wolves to guard his hen- 
roost. The Lewiston Journal relates one amusing in- 
stance in which these four-legged thieves effectually 
stopped the raids of certain two-legged ones on a citi- 
zen’s turkey flock : 


The autumn had been very severe throughout the 
northern regions of Maine. farmer by the name of 
Brown had lost a large number of turkeys and hens by 
wolves and foxes. One cold afternoon, two boys were 
sitting in a small shanty about a mile from Brown’s, 
making plans for the holidays. 

“T’ll tell you what to do,” said Ned; “let’s get Jake 
to goto old Brown’s to-night and get us aturkey or 
two. It is his turn, for I went last.”’ 

“Agreed,”’ said Jim. 

“Well, you tell him when you go home,” said Ned, 
“and we'll meet him at the old place after he has got 
them.”’ 

At this they separated to go home. Jim soon in- 
formed Jake what he was to do. “All right,” said Jake. 

About nine o’clock that night, after the moon had 
risen, Jake started for old Brown’s hen-house. Half 
an hour later he was returning by the same road. 

Suddenly, from off in the distance, he heard a bark of 
a watch-dog; then it was repeated, nearer than before, 
he thought. Then another bark in another direction, 
and he knew he was surrounded by wolves. 

He was at a loss to know what to do, when a thought 
struck him, and dropping his turkeys, he ran towards 
the school-house, which was buta short distance off, 
and opening the door, which was never locked, he 
sprang inside, but like many other country school- 
houses, this was sadly out of repair. The shutter was 
gone from one of the back windows, the window was 
gone also, and he knew the wolves would soon find 
their way through the opening in the house. 

In looking about the room, his eyes fell upon the 
stove, a large, upright concern, the top of which swung 
around, leaving a space large enough to admit a man. 
Jake sprang towards it and was soon inside and had the 
cover swung around into its place; and none too soon, 
for just at that moment a large wolf sprang into the 
room, quickly followed by several others. They soon 
scented him out, and not till the gray streaks in the east 
denoted morning did they leave the school-house. 

Jake then crawled out, but it was some time before 
he could walk. He got home just before his folks got 





was prevented from seeing what was in it, and he 


up. He took off his shoes outside and crept to bed. 


He told his companions of his adventure, and it is 
safe to say that “Old Brown” lost no more turkeys 
from that source, at least. 
ae 

SHE RELENTED. 

Mr. Howells, in his recent studies in a Boston police 
court, sketches what he calls “‘A Little Police Pastoral,’ 
wherein a half-grown, baddish-looking boy has been 
arrested and brought into court for assaulting a young 
girl. She testified that she was passing an apple-stand 
| which he was keeping for his mother, when he followed 
| her into a gate and struck her. The judge told the 
| prisoner that he might ask the girl any questions that 
| he pleased respecting the assault; whereupon he pro- 
| ceeded to damage the case against himself. 








“‘Didn’t you pass my mother’s stand with them girls 
the day before?”’ he asked. 

She, frankly : ‘‘Yes, I did.” 

‘And didn’t you laugh at me, and call me an apple- 
woman ?’’ 

She, as before: “Yes, I did.’ 

“And haint you hit me, sometimes, before this?’’ 

She, evasively : ‘I’ve never hit you to hurt you.” 

“Now, that haint the question! The question is 
whether you’ve ever hit me.” 

“Yes, I have,—when you were trying to hold me. 
was the other girls called you names. 
names once.” 

“T want to know whether I hurt you any when you 
hollered out that way.” 

“Yes, youdid. And ifI hadn’t screamed you wou/d 
have done it. IL don’t suppose you’d have hurt me a 
great deal, but you would have hurt some of the girls.” 

The Judge: “Did he bruise you severely when he 
struck you?” , 

With a relenting glance, full of soft compassion, at 
her enemy, the girl replied, ““Well, he didn’t bruise me 
very much.” 

The Judge: ‘Has he been in the habit of assaulting 
the other young girls?” 

“He never did me before.’”? Then, with a sudden 
burst, she exclaimed, ‘“‘And I think I was every bit as 
much to blame as he was! I[ had no business to tease 
him.” 

Here the judge, instead of joining the hands of these 
children, and sending them away with his blessing, said 
that he would fine the boy seven dollars. 

The lad gave way to a burst of grief, and the girl, as- 
tonished at this untoward conclusion, threw the judge a 

athetic and reprouchful look, and left the stand in pain- 
ul bewilderment. I felt sorry for her, but I could not 
share her pity for the boy. 


Se eee 
THE POOR GIRL. 

The annals of the poor are simple, but often it is the 
simplicity of pathos. The following anecdote of filial 
piety, and of unyielding poverty also, is full of the sim- 
ple pathos which brings tears to the eyes. A poor 
young girl came one day into one of the bureaux of the 
Mont-de-Piété in Paris to pawn a bundle of clothes, 
upon which they gave her only three francs. 


It 
[ only called you 





For fifteen consecutive years she came regularly to 
pay the interest on this modest sum, amounting to a 
few centimes, without having sufficient cash to redeem 
the clothes. 

The administration, struck by the care that she took 
to preserve this little deposit of clothing, sought infor- 
mation concerning her, and learned that working un- 
ceasingly at her miserable home in a poor little den, 
this worker in linen, good and honest, was scarce able 
to earn enough to supply her daily living. In spite of 
her toils and pains, she had never been able, in fifteen 
years’ time, to raise the three francs necessary to re- 
deem her precious little bundle. 

There was in the conduct of this young woman a no- 
ble courage which took its source in noble sentiments. 
They asked her to come before the administration of the 
Mont-de-Piété, and there she was told that she could 
take away, without payment, the modest bundle of nec- 
essaries of which she had been so long deprived. 

It was then that they learned the beautiful spirit she 
had exhibited. The little bundle was composed of 2 

etticoat and a woman’s jichu of some oheap stuff. 
Scarcely was it opened when she took these things in 
both hands and covered them with kisses. 

This was all that was left to her by her poor mother, 
who had died fifteen years previously, and in order to 

reserve these precious relics, she had borne religiously 
1er pious tribute, as one goes to the cemetery to place 
flowers upon the tomb of a loved one. 

————__+@»—_—_ 
WANTED BOTH. 

The Yankees cannot be said to monopolize the shrewd- 
ness which aims at profitable bargains, and prefers 
solid cash to empty honors. Our late war can hardly 
furnish a parallel to the following story of a German 
soldier. The German had shown distinguished bravery, 
and a kind of military skill as well, in several battles, 
and was held to be deserving of special notice by his 
superior officers. 

He was summoned accordingly to the tent of his col- 
onel, and offered his choice between an Iron Cross (a 
badge of high honor), and a gift of twenty-five thalers. 
The brave soldier hesitated. He coveted the military 
badge, but his hands itched for the money. A happy 
thought occurred to him; would not a compromise be 
possible? 

“How much does a Cross cost?” 

“About four thalers.” 

“Then,” said the eager soldier, “I will take the 
crown and twenty-one thalers.”’ 

Such alert shrewdness possibly deserved a reward, 
but we are afraid military discipline did not look at it in 
that way, and that the soldier lost both his money and 
the cross. 








A TRAMP’S SORROW. 
There were real mourners during the nation’s sorrow 
last summer whose voices would hardly chime with those 
of the poets and orators who spoke. There is pathos 
in the sincerity of the following tribute, printed in the 
Toronto News, from a wreck of aman who had been 
Garfield’s school-fellow. 
An old gray-headed drunkard, who for 
haunted the cells, sprang up suddenly as he 


police talking of Garfield. 
“Why, I knowed Jim. 


years has 
eard the 
“Is Jim dead?” he asked. 
Him and me went to school to- 
gether, ang used to fight and learn to spell at the 
same school. Poor Jim! Why didn’t they go to 
work and shoot a worthless old bummer like me? but 
then, he was fit to die, and I aint!” 

The tears flowed down the cheeks of the miserable 
wretch, who started in life with the same chance as he 
whose death cast a gloom over the whole world. 


MATTER-OF-FACT. 
The esthetic craze has reached our shores, where it 


is likely to encounter such sturdy good sense as the fol- 
lowing anecdote exhibits : 





A matter-of-fact young man from New York, during 
a recent visit in Boston, received an invitation from a 
lady—an old acquaintance—who has just blossomed out 
into the typical specimen of the Boston esthete, re- 
questing his presence at her house on a certain evening 
“to meet two minds.” 

It happened that he had just accepted an invitation to 
dine elsewhere on the same evening, and so he replied, 
expressing his regret that he-could not avail himself of 
the opportunity “‘to meet two minds” owing to a pre- 
vious engagement “‘to meet four stomachs.” — Christian 
Union. 
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she especially liked, and although she thought it! 
was funny to cat supper with a hole in her mouth 
instead of a tooth, yet she managed to eat four 
cakes without any trouble. 

Daisy kept the little tooth wrapped in tin-foil, 
and very often she would show it to Miss Marjery 
and say, “Marjery, my child, when you have a 
tooth out, you must be as brave as your mother 
was, for the dentist-man said I was a brave little 
girl, and I’m going to keep it forever and always.” 
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one I lost; 
grown in, and it’s ever so much better than this. 
It’s bigger, too.” 








“Why, papa, that’s my tooth,” said Daisy ; “the 
but I don’t care now, for there’s one 


Eva M. Tappan. 
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For the Companion. 
SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 
Little Maud, two and a half years old, went to 





For the Companion. 


DAISY’S TOOTH. . 

“Tl give you five cents if you will,” said 
brother Tom. 

“And I'll give you five more,” said mamma. 

“And I'll give you ten,” said papa. 

“And I'll take you and Miss Marjery down 
street and buy her a pair of red shoes, the prettiest 
ones on Main Street, if you’ll just let me tie a 
string around it and give one little pull,” said Un- 
cle Dick. 

“No-o,” said Daisy very slowly, for she wanted 
the red shoes badly. 

“Can’t my little girl be brave >?” said papa. 

Mamma did not say anything, for it was not 
many days since she had been to the dentist, and 
she thought she knew just how Daisy felt. 

“Those red shoes are bee-u-tiful, Daisy,” said 
Uncle Dick. 

“What a ’fraid-cat!” said Tom. “JZ went down 
to the dentist all alone last week, and had two 
out.” 

“T’d go to the dentist-man’s,” said Daisy, “but I 
don’t want a string round it. Mammadidn’t have 
a string round hers.” 

“Oh ho! So that’s the way the wind blows!” 
said papa. 

“Put on your hat this minute,” said Uncle Dick. 

“Take Miss Marjery, and we'll go right down 
street to the dentist’s, and on the way back we'll 
buy the red shoes.” 

So mamma brought Daisy’s hat and ulster, and 
she and Uncle Dick went down street. Daisy had 
Miss Marjery on one arm, and with her other 
hand she kept fast hold of Uncle Dick. 

She held her head very high and walked a little 
stifiy, for she was going to the dentist’s like any 
grown up body, and she wondered if the people 
whom they passed knew it. 

By-and-by Uncle Dick opened a door on which 
there was a large silver plate. A bell rang, but 
they walked upstairs without seeing any one. 

Uncle Dick left Daisy and Miss Marjery on the 
sofa while he went into another room. Pretty 
soon he and the dentist came out, and Uncle Dick 
said, “This is my niece, Daisy, and this is Miss 
Marjery, doctor.” 

“How do you do?” said the~doctor, and he 
shook hands with Daisy and then with Miss Mar- 
jery. “Is it Miss Daisy or Miss Marjery who 
would like my help ?” 

“It’s my tooth,” said Daisy, “and then we’re go- 
ing to get the red shoes for Marjery.” 
“Well, Miss Daisy, I'll put you into my big red 
chair, and in two minutes you can go and get the 
red shoes.” 
“Did my mamma get into that big chair ?” asked 
Jaizy a little doubtfully, for the chair was very 
iarge and had a great many queer screws and iron 
bars. 
“Yes,” said the dentist, and then he put Daisy 
and Marjery into it and did something to one of 
the iron screws that made them and the chair-seat 
too come up higher into the air. Daisy liked this 
very much. 
Then he said, “Shut your eyes and put your fin- 
ger on the tooth that wants to come out.” 
Daisy put her finger on the little tooth that was 
right in front, and before she had time to wonder 
what was coming, it was out, and the dentist was 
saying, “There, Miss Daisy, now for the red 
shoes !” 

“Tt hurt’=— began Daisy, but she stopped, for 
it stopped hurting before she could say any more. 

“Well, it'll never hurt again,” said the dentist. 
“See here!” and he held up a tiny tooth for Daisy 
to see; then he wrapped it in silver foil paper and 
gave it to her to take home and show her mamma. 
“And I’m going to keep it forever and always,” 
said Daisy. 

“You're a brave little girl,” said the dentist; “I 
wish all the little girls were as brave as you.” 

This made Daisy feel very happy. 

Then the dentist took her and Miss Marjery 
down from the high chair, and Uncle Dick put on 
her ulster and hat. He tied the ribbons on the 
wrong side, but Daisy did not care, for she was 
too busy thinking of the red shoes. 

They said good-day to the dentist, and Daisy 
took hold of Uncle Dick’s hand, and they walked 
up the street until they came to a shop-window in 
which were a great many pairs of dolls’ shoes, red 
and blue and brown and black and yellow. 

It was a long time before Daisy could decide 
which she liked better, a pair of red ones with sil- 
ver buttons, or bronze ones with gold buttons, but 
at last she chose the red ones. The shoemaker 
put them on Miss Marjery, and they all went 
home, Uncle Dick, Daisy, Marjery and the red 
shoes. 

Then mamma had to be told all about it, and 
when papa came, of course he must hear it all and 
see the little tooth. 

“And I’m going to keep it forever and always,” 


said Daisy; “so I can stick it in again if I want 


to.” 


Then it was supper-time; and Daisy found that 


She did keep it for quite a long time, but one 
day she was playing in the garret, and when she 
came down stairs, the little tooth was gone. 
all helped her look for it, but it could not be 
found. 

Daisy felt very sorry, and that night she cried 
herself to sleep. 
Six months after that, papa decided that the gar- 
ret needed a new floor, and in pulling up the old 
boards, what do you think they found but Daisy’s 
tooth, all wrapped up in tin-foil, just as the den- 
tist had given it to her. 
“Daisy will be so pleased,” said papa, and he 
took it down stairs to her. 


visit grandma at her country home in Minnesota, 
last summer, and had some experience with mos- 
quitoes for the’ first time in her life. When the 
first snowflakes began to fall this winter, she ran 
to her mother, who was standing at an open door, 
crying, “Shut the door dick, mamma; the skeeters 
are coming from ’Sota!” 


A little boy of three years saw his grandfather, 
a most venerable and respected minister, going out 
of the gate with his travelling bag in his hand. 
Pushing after him, in great fear lest he should be 
too late to stop him, he called out, ‘Whoa, grand- 
pa, whoa, whoa!” 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
ae 
ACROSTIC,. 
“Half the wood and half the hay”— 
So old farmers used to say— 
‘Are consumed when comes this day.” 


A kind of home that pocts praise, 

A fruit renowned from carliest days, 
A little ship, self-rigged, sclfsmanned, 
Dependent on no human hand, 

A toy by infant heart beloved, 

An animal by all approved, 

A bird that poets love to sing, 

An insect beauteous on the wing 





mamma had made some of the little cakes that 
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THE COLD LITTLE GIRL. 


With a shiver and a shudder, 
She hurried down the street. 

“Oh, please don’t hinder me,” she cried 
To those she chanced to meet. 


“I’m very well, I thank you, 
Don’t stop me, if you please! 
IfI should stand a moment still, 

I’m sure that I should freeze.” 


Yet she shivered and she shuddered, 
As she hurried quickly by, 
» “Indeed, I'll not go out 
Again till next July.” M. J. 


And cried 





Hier hat was broad and ample, 
Her cloak of woollen stuff, 

And both her hands were safely clasped 
Within a warm white muff. 


Her cheeks were round and rosy ; 
Beneath her dimpled chin, 

The scarlet ribbons of her hat 
Were snugly knotted in. 





For the Companion. 
DOLLY’S DESPAIR. 
I’m only a last year’s dolly! 
I thought I was lovely and fair,— 
But alas for the cheeks that were rosy, 
Alas, for the once flowing hair! 
I’m sure that my back is broken, 
For it hurts me when I rise! 
Oh, I'd cry for very sorrow, 
But I’ve lost out both my eyes! 
In comes my pretty mistress, 
With my rival in her arms, 
A fine young miss, most surely, 
Arrayed in her borrowed charms! 
My dresses, and my slippers, too, 
But sadder, oh, sadder than all, 
She’s won the dear love I have lost, 
For I’m only a ast year’s doll ! 
Oh, pity me, hearts that are tender, 
I’m lonely and battered and bruised, 
I’m tucked out of sight in the closet, 
Forgotten, despised, and abused! 
T’m only a last year’s dolly, 
Alone with my troubled heart, 
Sweet mistress, still I love thee, 
Inconstant though thou art! 
Mrs. R. N, TURNER. 
———__$___<{@>———___— 
For the Companion. 
“SALLY LUNN.” 

English children are as fond of duns as the lit- 
tle folks in this country are of “cookies” and 
“doughnuts,” and there are some very nice ones 
made over there. 

There are penny and two-penny plum-buns, 
and caraway buns, and spice buns; and the cele- 


One of the nicest of them all is the “Sally Lunn,” 
named after the young woman who first made 
them, more than seventy years ago. 
She lived in Bath, and every morning and even- 
ing carried them round to the gentlemen’s houses 
in a large basket covered with a white damask 
cloth. 
For a long time no one could find out just how 
they were made; but after a while a baker by the 
name of Dalmer bought the business of her. 
He was a musician as well as a baker, and made 
a song and set it to music, all in praise of “Sadly 
Lunn, and her famous bunn;” and the song and 
the buns became such favorites that barrows were 
made to carry them in to the customers. 

In a few years Dalmer retired from business, a 
very rich man. 

To this day in every town in England the Sally 
Lunn bun is a chief favorite with grown folks as 
well as children. B. P. 

———————<@»—_______ 
LITTLE POLLY FLINDERS. 

Katie was only two years old, but she knew 
“Mother Goose” by heart. She had a little baby 
sister, and one morning she found her mother sit- 
ting by the hot ashes in the grate holding baby’s 
feet to them and patting her, for baby had the 
colic. 

‘‘What shall we call little sister, Katie?’ said 
mamuina. 





A seed whence noblest forests spring, 


A little house the owner carries 
Whene’er he goes abroad or tarries. E. L. E. 
2 
ENIGMA, 


The whole, 68 letters, is a proverb from the German 


relating to the festival which occurs on the second of 













7, 59, 37, 45, 32, is choice. The 1, 41, 
showy without taste or « 

0, is security. The 2 39, 

5, is anew mixture of ¢ old matter, The 42, 35, 14, 55, 64, 
isaskirmish. The 35, 15, 44, is a part of the bo dy. 
The 8, 24, 43, 11, is possessed. The 28, 17, 40, 52, 
56, is frolic ked. The 58, 18, 4¢ ) The 
30, 48, 67, 49, is, In mytholog and shep- 





0 
herds. ‘The 61, 68, 63, ist] re name of Sh: oer ave 8 
wife. The 4, 60, 54, 50, 21, is darkness, The 12, 9, 57, 
51, 63, 20, is rich« 8. 
3. 
QUOTATIONS FROM MRS. BROWNING. 
“T think we are too re: udy W ‘ith complaint, 


In this fair world of God's. 
CheerJulness Taught by Reason. 
“Truth outlives pain, as the soul does life.” 
Aurora Leigh. 
“The least flower, with a brimming cup, may stand 
And share its dew-drop with another near. 


Work. 
“The brave man either fights or trusts, 
And wears no mail in his private chamber.” 
Italy and the World, 


“And I smiled to think God’s greatness flowed around 


our incompleteness,— 


Round our restlessness, His rest.” 


Rhyme of the Duchess May. 
“The end of woman (or of man, J think) 
Is not a book.” Aurora Leigh. 
“All are not taken! there are left behind 
Living Beloveds, tender looks to bring, 
And make the daylight still a happy thing.” 
Consolation. 
“Ts God less God that ¢how art left undone?” 
Rereavement. 
“You need the lower life to stand upon 
In order to reach up unto that higher. 
Aurora Leigh. 
“God keeps a niche 


In heaven to hold our idols.” Futurity. 


“Books are men of higher stature, 
And the only men that speak aloud for future times to 
hear. Lady Geraldine’s Courtship. 


Take a word from each quotation and their initial let- 
ters will give the name of a celebrated and much-be- 
loved poet who was born on the 25th of January, 1759, 
and died from the effects of dissipation in the prime of 
his manhood. M.¢.D. 
4, 

PUZZLE. 
From what word of nine letters are the following sen- 
tences made? No letter is duplicated in any one word, 
and no letter is used that is not in the key-word. 
Deacon Endicott once cautioned Cadet Cone on dice, 
diet, and dance. 
Aunt Tina, in neat coat and tunic, cut Count De Can- 
tui, and noticed a dunce. 
Dean Coan ate ten iced dace 
counted. 


at tea, and antic Ned 


5. 


ACROsTIC. 





From the middle letter in the names of these objects 
taken in order from left to right, omitting the central 
picture, find who gave Johnny his wheelbarrow. 


OLIVER. 
6. 


CHARADE, 
My first, when joined to names renowned, 
Tn various countries will be found; 
My next, though neither large nor great, 
Begins and ends each man’s estate; 
My third do people trust and fear, 






Though a source of wealth from year to year; 

My whole you'll find in the market-place ;— 

Beware, lest he cheat you before your face! 
M.C.D. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number, 


1. BEN JON SON 
H EN HOE ROB 
TEG Won MOT 
BEE NOG BON 


BEN JONSON, 
2. Madame de Ktaitl. 





Katie looked at the ashes and the baby, and an- 
swered promptly, “Call her Polly Flinders, ‘cause, 


“Tittle Polly Flinders 
Sat down among the cinders 
To warm her little toes. 





brated hot-cross buns, which are only made on 
Good Friday. 








Her mother came and caught her, 
And spanked her little daughter, 
For soiling all her nice new clothes.’ 


= West, Nero, Kane, Verdi. 
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For the Companion, 
INJURY TO THE EYES. 

It is difficult to restore perfectly the eyesight when it 
is seriously injured, because of the wonderfully delicate 
and complicated mechanism of the eyes; and because 
of the difficulty of sec A 
broken bone may be put in splints or in plaster, and 
the bone is soon as strong 


‘uring to them the needed rest. 


as it was before the injury ; 
but the very light of heaven frets and irritates a weak 
or inflamed eye, and it is hard to refrain from using it. 
‘Those persons, therefore, who have good cyes cannot 
They need 
to be the more on their guard, for the feeling is apt to be 


be too careful in guarding them from harm. 


strong that their eyes can stand anything. 

The using too little 
whether that of poor oil, or of the twilight; 
much light, as when the 
page which a person is reading. 
jured by 
coming exhausted in its incessant attempts at accommo- 
dation. 


eyes may be injured by light, 
by too 
on the 


also be in- 


sun shines directly 
They may 


a flickering or any variable light—the eye be- 


Sudden changes from light to dark, and vice versa— 
when one who uses a shaded lamp looks back and forth 
from the bright page into the darkened room—are also 
By holding the head down near the book 
when one is reading, or by reading while in a reclining 
posture, the minute capillaries of the eye may become 
congested and the sight deadened. 
also be injured by using them too con- 
tinuously without rest; by holding the eyes habitually 
too near their object, thus giving rise to short-sighted- 
ness; by reading in the cars or a carriage, the eyes be- 
ing wearied, fretted and congested by their effort to 
follow the lines; by too much reading during the weary 
hours of convalescence, when the eyes share in the 
weakness of the body; and by reading fine print, on 
poor paper. 

This last source of harm needs to be emphasized, in 
view of the millions of cheap publications now pouring 
from the The thinness of the paper—allowing 
the reading to show through—is even worse than the 
small size of the type. 


injurious. 


The eyes may 


press. 


+ 


BOLD. 

In the ranks of crime the highest place is accorded to 
the bank robber, because brains, trained nerves and 
long are required for that kind of stealing. 
The Cleveland Press tells a story which illustrates the 
cool courage and presence of mind of one of this class 
of robbers: 


practice 


Talk about bold bank burglaries, said a member ofthe 
police force this morning, the neatest stcal [ ever heard 
of was the robbery of a bank down in Rhode Island, 
six or seven years ago. It was a bitter cold night, and 
a night patrolman noticed a dim light in the bank win- 
dow, and going up to the door, rapped. 

“Is that you, patrolman?” asked a voice from within. 

“Yeu,’’ was the reply. 

“Step in and get a heat,” said the voice from within. 
The patrolman stepped inside and encountered a dap- 
per little fellow wearing a green shade over his eyes and 
a pen behind his ear. 

* You're working late to-night,’ said the patrolman. 

“Yes,” said the dapper little fellow. “I’ve been de- 
tained to-night straightening out accounte.” 

The patrolman warmed himself at the roaring big 
fire that blazed on the hearth, and went out again on 
his beat. Anhour after the patrolman came that way, 
and still seeing the light through the window, rapped 
again. 

“Is that you, patrolman?” 
“Yes.” 

“Come in and warm yourself.” 

The patrolinan accepted the invitation. 

“Is a howling cold night,” said the man with a 
green shade over his eyes. 

*You bot!’ said the patrolman. So he took another 
heat and returned to his beat. He was rather surprised 
next day to learn that his fireside friend of the night 
before had got away with some ninety thousand dollars 
of the bank’s funds. 

+> 
NO NEED OF THE SUN. 

One remarkable service realized from the invention 
of the electric light is its use in the art of photography. 
Eminent operators have availed themselves of its ex- 
ceeding convenience, and say that the profits of the new 
method are more than its expense, since it saves them 
so much time. The Philadelphia Times says: 

The advantage of the electric light for this kind of 
work is really immense. It makes the photographer 
completely independent of the weather, and he can 
work at night just as well as in daytime. 


It frequently happens that just at the photographer’s 
busiest season, about C bristmas time, for instance, the 





weather is very inclement. It often rains for days. 
But orders for enlarged copies of pictures intended for 
presents come in briskly. 

Formerly about three-fourths of our patrons would 
be disappointed. The bad wcather would make it sim- 

ly impossible to execute their orders, but now all this 
Is changed; no matter to what number the orders ac- 
cumulate, they do not worry the photographer. 

He sends them off to one of the enlarging houses 
which use the electric light, and they are all done on 
time, no matter what kind of weather there may be. 


————— 
RUN OVER. 

Dibdin sings in one of his songs of ‘a sweet little 
cherub” that keeps ‘‘watch for the life of poor Jack.” 
Some city poet might, with equal truthfulness, sing of 
the cherub who watches over such ragged, dirty gamins 
of the street as the one described in the following ex- 
tract from the New York Sun: 


Freddie ——m r, aseven-year-old boy, living in Ber- 
gen Point, N.J., while returning from an errand, at- 
tempted oa cross the railroad track. ‘To do sv he had 
to climb an embankment. Just us he stepped between 
the rails, an engine, hurrying to mecta coal-train, came 
rattling down upon him. 

What then happened to him he related to a reporter 
yesterday as he stood with one hand in his pocket, the 
other engaged nervously hitching a single soiled sus- 
pender, and his eyes directed upon his shoes, out of 
which his toes peeped bashfully. 

“*T was a-tummin’ atoss the tack,” he said, “when I 
see the ingin a-tummin’. I knowed I couldn’t git atoss 
quick enough, so I started to lun. 

“I lunned up the tack a little ways and tumbled. I 
heard the ingin a-tummin’, and I shut my eyes and put 
my face close agin the ground, and it went over me, 
and I got up and lunned down the bank.”’ 

Conductor Gibbons, who was on the engine at the 
time, said,— 

‘We were going to meet the due coal train. As we 
approached Linnet Street, we noticed a little boy ap- 
pear on the track three or four engine lengths ahead of 
us. 

“Tt was impossible to avoid running over him. Brown 
pulled the throttle valve, reversed the lever and opened 
the sand-box. We were horror-stricken. 

“Suddenly, the boy fell. We passed over him like a 
flash. I looked back, expecting to sce a mangled corpse. 
I saw instead the little rascal scampering down the em- 
bankment. I hurried after him and ascertained that he 
was only slightly scratched on one leg. 

“He was as white asashect. His fear arose _<. 
pally, I learned, from the expectation of being whipped 
when he got home. He did not, in fact, venture home 
until eight or nine o’clock at night.’’ 


— 
TOOK CARE OF HIMSELF, 

Strange as the fact may scem, a squirrel in the Cin- 
cinnati Zoological Garden killed a rattlesnake. As 
snakes eat dive animals, the squirrel was placed in the 
snake’s cage, and the result is told by the Enquirer: 


The squirrel crouched tremblingly in a corner of the 
snake’s abode, and seemed to understand that it would 
soon be food for the disgusting creature. Slowly but 
surely the rattlesnake crawled toward the squirrel, but 
the bunnie quickly jumped on a perch above the deadly 
reptile’s head. The long, flat head was raised upon the 
perch, and the forked tongue spit forth its venom. 

But the squirrel, with a sudden spring, alighted on 
the back of the snake and bit off one of his rattles. The 
wounded reptile wheeled quickly round and struck the 
little hero a fearful blow, breaking the right hind leg. 

Brave little fellow, once more he leaps beyond the 
reach of his maddened foe. Another spring and the 
squirrel was triumphant. He caught the snake behind 
the head, and with one firm thrust of his sharp, white 
teeth decapitated the slimy monster and fell exhausted 
by the wriggling mass; but the battle had been won and 
the snake was dead. 

. o 
BOYISH WIT. 

The late Dr. William Arnot, of Scotland, was noted 
for broad and accurate knowledge of the Bible, and for 
a ready wit, equal to every emergency. He was the 
youngest child in a large Scotch family, and having a 
weak body with an alert tongue, was often imposed on 
by his older brothers and sisters. 


In contests with the tongue he was pretty sure of a 
victory, but stood no chance of success in rougher 
squabbles. After a brief absence from home, the fa- 
ther called the children to give an account of their be- 
havior. They all turned on William, and told hard sto- 
ries about him, each one putting on an extra touch and 
making him out a great mischief-maker. Many of their 
tales were manufactured out of whole cloth, and Wil- 
liam listened with wonder. At length the father turned 
to him, and said, ‘“‘Well, William, what have you to say 
to all this?’”’ and could hardly keep his face when the 
little fellow replied, ‘‘Blessed are ye when all men shall 
revile and persecute you.” The aes of the reply 
atoned in part for an irreverent use of Scripture, and the 
father came into full sympathy with the persecuted boy. 


—_—_— > 
FAITHFUL. 


A notable example of canine affection—consoled by 
tender human kindness—is published in the Znter-Ocean. 


A poor tramp died of starvation and exposure, and was; 


buried in the “‘potter’s field.” 


Since that date the sexton has noticed a small black- 
and-white dog watching by the grave of his master, for 
the dog was with the tramp when found. The dog 
would growl at the old sexton when approached; but 
finally he had so far succumbed to starvation as to be 
—* when the old man carried the poor brute to 
his house, and when food was placed to his mouth he 
was able to swallow. 

As soon as the dog was restored to strength sufficient, 
he was returned to the grave of his master, furnished 
with a comfortable kennel, and well fed and cared for. 
It is believed by the sexton that during the three 
months (lacking three days), the dog had not been 
away from the grave nor eaten a bite. 

A YOUNG TELEGRAPH OPERATOR. 

Brown County, Texas, may properly claim the 
youngest telegraph operator in-the world. The opera- 
tor, Hallie Hutchinson, is a little girl nine years of age: 


She handles her instrument with the success and pre- 
cision of an old operator. Recently, when election re- 
turns were coming in and the whole country was 
wildly excited to know the result, little Hallie sat at 
her instrument, her eyes aglow with intelligence, and 
gathered in the news from all over the Union, while 
dozens of brawny men crowded around to hear what 
the lightning brought and to admire the wonderful skill 
of the little operator. 

While controlling the wires as she does, Hallie is not 
unlike other little girls of her age in her habits and in- 
clinations. For instance, one end of her operating table 
is piled full of baby dolls, and she spends a great deal 
of her leisure time dressing and nursing them. 


——— > 
Our ancestors, the monkeys, were not so ignorant 
after all. They were all educated in the higher branches. 


A MEMBER of a school committee writes: ‘“We have 
two school-rooms sufficiently large to accommodate 
three hundred pupils, one above the other.” 


THE mule has met his match. It was in Delaware. 
He kicked over a beehive. He died the next day. The 
fone bee is never too busy to decline an invitation to 

it. 





For Bronchial, Asthmatic, and Putmcnney | 


Complaints, and Coughs and Colds, “Brown’s Bronchial | 
Troches” manifest remarkable curative properties. [Com. 
—_—__—_—_—_—_—— 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
IN TORPIDITY OF LIVER, 

And extreme gastric irritability, resulting from malarial 

poison, has given good results. [Com, 


ooo 

J. T. Bledsoe, Francesville, Ind., writes: “Piso’s 

Cure is giving general satisfaction. My sales last year 
increased about one-half overformer years.” [Com. 
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